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i{ 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


, 
THE LABOURS AND LOVE OF WALTER AUSTIN. | 
| 
| 
| 

A swort time after these occurrences, Mr. Canning received in- || 
selligence that persons were preparing to disturb him in his proper- | 
ry; that a claim had been made which extended to nearly the whole || 
of his estate, and was founded upon some old transactions which im- || 
yeached the foundation of his title : it was added that some eminent 
counsel had given opinions adverse to his rights. The next week | 
there came an attachment, which tied up every cent of his rents and 
dividends. Mr. Canning naturally resorted to his friend for advice. 
He behaved extremely well on the occasion ; and as he knew that 
expenses would attend the prosecution of the suit, as well as be | 
required for living, he immediately placed several thousand dollars | 
at his disposal, which he told him would lie idle in the bank if he 
id not make use of them. When Mr. Canning had drawn three or | 
jour thousand dollars from this sum, and had begun to feel the gall- 
ng chain of obligation, it occurred strongly to him that the relation 
ia which his daughter stood to his benefactor was wholly inconsis- 
tent with the gratitude that was due to him. He told her, there- 
fore, that it was her particular wish that she should again receive 
the visits of Mr. Grimes, and treat him with consideration, if she did 
She acquiesced in this desire, for she could not 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 





not with favour. 
very well decline what from such a quarter came so strongly urged. 
Ina short time she came to her father with a statement that Mr. 
Urimes persisted in offerig her the same addresses which she had 
een obliged to decline before. Her father, whose anxiety that this 
connexion should be formed had been greatly increased by what was 
ow supposed to be the reasonable prospect of his losing the whole 


{lus property, adduced all the arguments and persuasions of which || 
| 


1¢ was master, to lead her to accept these offers. These sugges- 


‘ons were met with a prompt and resolute refusal, and a declaration 
that anything would be submitted to sooner than this. 
“At all events, my daughter,” said Mr. Canning as he ended 


‘his long and agitating interview, * It is my most emphatic wish and 
mmand that, if you do not accept this proposal, vou at least do 
tt refuse it. You will encounter my most serious ane indignant 

wrath, »f vou in any way repel or offend this gentleman ™ 
These were strange words to Marvy, and distressing ones too. | 

She knew of the proceedings that had been instituted against her 

‘father's property, but she knew nothing of his indebtedness to Mr 

(Girmes. She supposed that her father’s anxiety on this point arose | 

from a wish that she should be provided for in the event of his being 

She accordingly made up her mind to | 


usuecessful in his defence. 
submit to her father’s wish as far as she could comfortably do it, 
trusting to a favourable issue of the cause for her deliverance. Mr 
Gnmes, therefore, found himself received on such a footing as he 
supposed amounted to an implied engagement 

“ The trial,’ said Mr. Oliver, in concluding his narration, “ comes | 
a next week, in the Supreme Court, in an adjoining county. Tam 
afraid it will go against us; and if it does, I do not see how poor 
Marv can avoid giving her hand to a man whom I know she detests, 
and who is certainly utterly unworthy of her.” 

Walter listened to this narrative with breathless interest, and the 
excitement of a host of passions. He inquired the name of the coun- 
sel engaged, and such other particulars about the suit, as Mr. Oliver 
could give him. He then took leave of him; and such was the agi- 
‘ation of his mind, that he ran rather than walked tothe spot where 
the carriage awaited him. As the barouche drove rapidly along, 
us mind was disturbed with a thousand projects and feelings, and 
us temper was wrestling with a crowd of emotions 


: said he 


* Marry a man she hates! marry a beast like Grimes! 
‘IT care nothing for her myself; but if the head and heart and hand 
f man can do anything, the mountains shall leap into the sea before 
sie shall be the wife of the man she loathes.’ 

In the madness of his soul, he swore that marriage should be pfre- 
vented 
Was not 50 easy 
were approved 
ficient. His thoughts were full of tumult and confusion, and no- 


To contrive the means by which this was to be effected, 
A variety of plans presented themselves, but none 


some were impracticable, and some would be in- 


ting was clear but the determimation todo it 

His 
lather received him with tender cordiality, and they sat together for 
along time conversing. About midnight Mr. Austin retired to his 
room, and Walter walked out to look at the sea, and refresh his 
The moon, as he knew, 


It was late in the evening when Walter reached home. 
g 


feelings with its magnificence and beauty. 
tose precisely at twelve, and that ceremony was just about to take 
mace. Anxious to view one of the most peculiar and sublime spec- 
‘acles that the conjunctions of nature afford—the crescent moon 
nsing over the midnight sea—he stood upon the bank and looked | 
owt upon the deep. 

It was desolate and dark ; the breakers were high and black, and | 


| lasting conflict of the waves against the land 


| purpose and the persons! 
| threatened such wasting rum, and rescue excellence, covering my- 


j 
out in joviess solitude the fires of youth 


| One of the counsel of Mr. Canning was his acquaintance 


the stars shining dimly through the pale mist. Suddenly, on a dis- 
| tant point of the water, there gleamed a faint light, like the reflec- | 


tion of a star; then like a star itself resting upon the waves. Pre- 
sently there was seen a broader, uncertain, faint yellow light, trem- 


bling, and disturbed, and gleaming with swift and very sudden flashes 


Then, as the crescent started up with a rapidity which astonished | 


the observer, it became coloured like vermilion, or like the hue of 
a scarlet rose that has been newly pressed : and when half the form 
is above the wave, it seems like a ship, a blaze to the very water, 


| and flashing forth obliquely volumes of flame, lurid as the foam-fire 


of Vesuvius, or even like a volcano itself breathing out from the 
sea a mad convulsive fire that is silent from the distance, and soften- 
ed by the mist. While half the moon is thus visible in a false and 
alien horrour, its close reflection in the water looks like the lower 
half obscured by a cloud ; but very quickly the whole has sprung 
A faint whiteness is diffused over the ocean, as if 
The breakers, that were black 


above the sea. 
snow had been scattered upon it 


| . 
and terrible, like night, became fair and beautiful with their cano- 
| pies of foam ; and moonlight is borne upon the waters 


In a dreamy reverie Walter stood for a long time upon the bank, 
watching the various objects of interest and beauty which lay before 
him: the high-springing shadows, on the beach, of the tall breakers 
before the horizontal moon—the broad line of gold marked out by 
her orb upon the billows, in which the circling light curled and 


swung in and out, like the flashing course of a phalanx of snakes— || 


and above, when through the faint sea-mist the clustered stars 


seemed to stretch down from heaven to gaze and listen to the ever- | 


Suddenly it occur- 
red to him, ‘“* Why cannot I go down and gain this cause of which 
so little hope is had? That is a noble conception! worthy of the 


To drive back the danger which has 


self with honour! 
effort like this? 
intellect keen enough to master its difficulties? 


But stop ; can I trust my mind and spirit for an 
Have I confidence to go through with it, or an 
Bah! when did | 


lever find the task that was too great for me, or the enterprise 


beneath which my genius sank ' I will succeed ! 
By the might of a masterless soul, I will triumph! Not that I 
might live ike common men have I toiled and watched, and poured 
A graybeard would think 


Out upon it! 


nothing of an undertaking like this; and have not my labours out- 
stripped the works of age, and the thoughts of years and decades of 


years been crowded into my impetuous days! One had better bon- 


| fire one’s soul to scare off gnats, if one is never to use for actual pro- 
fit the fervour with which it glows.” 


Walter looked at his scheme long, thoroughly, and dispassion- 
ately. He knew the depth of his own powers accurately and expe- 
To 


put forth all his vigour, and to try the thing at least, was his con- 


rimentally, and he was satisfied that this was not beyond it 
clusive resolution. The next morning, accordingly, he set out for 
the place where the court which was to try the case was sitting 
he otle T- 
ed him his services, which were accepted, and the papers laid before 
him. The case which they presented was this: —Mr. Canning had 
become possessed of his present estate by exchange for a large eity 
lot which he had, previously owned ; it was contended that his title 
to that lot was void because a prior patent had granted it to another 
person ; and that, therefore, in virtue of the implied warranty annex- 
ed by law to allexchanges of land, his present property, so acquired, 
reverted to the party from whom he had received it. ‘This was the 
there were a number of imtermediate contracts 
per- 


his 


outline of the cas« 
and convevances, open to attack on either side, and capable, 
haps, in themselves, of deciding the question Walter drew 
chair up to the table, and read the papers over carefully 

* Well,” said he to the lawyer who was sitting opposite, and had 
the chief control of the case, ** what kind of a defence are you go- 
ing to make to this '” 

‘There are two points, you will perceive,” said he, ** which if 
we can establish, will wound our adversary’s title, I think, fatally, 
and upon those alone we lean. We shall contend that a sale of 
chattels, without possession accompanying it, is not necessarily 
fraudulent, but is open to explanation; and, in the second place, 
that the laws against champerty are not in force in this state. I 
shall take the former of these questions, and our colleague the other.” 

** And a precious defence we shall have,” said Walter, “ if that 


is all we can say. J have reviewed the cases, as to the first point, 





with the closest attention, and a convevance of goods without de- 
livery is unquestionably a fraud in law, and the authority of Twine's 
case has in fact never been directly overthrown. As tochamperty, 
it is an undoubted principle of the common law, and is founded on 
the wisest considerations of justice and policy ; as such, it is in force 
in this country as certainly as conveyance by deed is. Upon the 
face of these papers I can see nothing large enough for a defence to 


stand upon; perhaps by digging we may arrive at something.” 


Walter took copies of all the papers and retired with them to his | 


before the dav of tnal. He gave or 


him, and that no interrup- 


He then sat 


room. ‘Three davs remained 
ders that his meals should be sent up to 
tion whatever should be permitted tocome near hun 


down and began his study of the case 


For three days and two mghts Walter was chained by his table 


engaged in the closest and most earnest scrutiny of the question 
The fervour of his excitement rendered it impossible for him to 
sleep. He examined with microscopic minuteness every link in the 
two adverse chains of title, and exhausted every legal controversy 


the result was, that neither m form nor 


that could possibly arise ; 
| substance could any sufficient objection be raised to the claim of 


| 


the plaintiff. He was in despair. It was about four in the after 


noon, and the next dav was the day of trial. He lay down on the 
sofa, and fell into a dreary, uncomfortable sleep 
It was nine at night when he woke. The first thing that came 
into his head as he rose and walked towards the table, was the n« 
}| tion that, as no hope remained as to the law of the transaction, pos 


‘ 


sibly something favourable might be found among the matters « 


fact. He sat down agam, and began to examine the patents, re 


ete. This inquiry he conducted with the same 


turns, surveys, 


acute and rigorous penetration that the other part had been gone 


| through with Alter some time, in atte mpting to verily one of the 


calculations, he found that two numbers differed which ought to 


have agreed. He repeated the operation, and the same variatior 


presented :tself. Suddenly a thought flashed through his brain with 
|| such dizzying force and brilliance as almost for a moment deprives 


With a trembling hand he went through the work 





|} him of sense 
}} again and again, and thoroughly assured himself of the errour be 


fore he would permit himself to entertam the hope which that mo- 


Satished, however, as to the fact of a variance 


ment had presented 

he reasoned upon it in acc ordance with that frst suggestion, and at 
every step he advance d, the recsons seemed clearer and the pomt 
| more important. As he contemplated it with the ardour of a pa 
sionate interest, it seemed to he before him in the blaze of noor 
'day light. Assured as to the correctness of his conclusion, he lost 
| no time in committing to paper all the arguments by which he was 


As he 


'| went on to record the suggestions that eccurred, his intellect kindled 


Tl 


Ito press it upon the underst ings of the court and jury 


as he proceeded, and thoughts and reasons crowded upon his mind 


with wearving swiftness and fores Under the powertul excitement 


of so near and great a triumph, notions “streamed ito hos mond, 


} 


and view alter view, cach more vivid than 


Why 
and | laced on paper, Walter left his room and walked 
! 


as it were, divinely ;" 


the other, ope ned upon him 1 all these conceptions were 


brought out 


out into the air to calm the wildness of his pulse and compose his 
agitated mind He returned, and once more reviewed his argu- 
ment. The more he looked at nt, the more wonderful it seemed ; 
yet it Was true, stronz, conclusive It was a matter of decisive 
certainty. It wanted now a few hours of daylight ; he threw him- 
self on the bed, and fell into a proto ind sleep 


It was late in the morning when he awoke, refreshed and strength 


ened by his slumber The court had been open d for some time 
and the hearmg of the case was begun; but Walter was to spe ak 
last, and as his argument hed nothing to de with the ground which 


the others were taking, he did not care to hear their speeches. As 


anged lis apparel and prepared everything for 


soon as he had ¢ 

his approaching appearance, he sat down and went over three or 
four of the most difficult problems im the * Principia,” in order to 
string and tune hie mind to the haight of the work which was h« 

fore hin As his speech was to be matter of pure demonstration, 
he wanted to purge out of his thoughts everything vain and vapour 

ous Wien this was finished, Walter walked over to the court- 
room. The day was mild and brilliant. Never did he feel more 
calm and se composed thar on that morning He conte mplated 
his display with the same confident mndiflerence with which he would 


have looked forward to a solitary exercise in his chamber 


When he ente 


lawyers in the country- 


red the bar, the opposite counse l—one of the ablest 


is engaged 


m re ply ne to the 





speeches 


of Walter's colleagues What Walter had predicte d, was accom- 


est manner Both of the which had 





plished m the full positions 
heen reled on, were utterly confuted and scattered to the wmde 


The title of the plamttt briefly established, and the 
counsel sat dow! 

1 

The sem 


wards the only 


wr lawver on the part of the defence leaned over t 


remaining speaker ‘Unless you can work a 


miracle,”’ said he, ** the cause ts lost.’ 


Walter rose. He be 


and jury toa single point, upon which, alone, 
} 


attention of the 
} 


gaged to direct the court 
1¢ rested the defenes 
The lot in question had been given by patent a hundred and fifty 
vears before, to the person under whom the defendant claimed 
but the patent had been lost. A prior grant of the same land by 
the original proprietor to another person, was set up by the pla ! 
tiff, in which a lot was described es bounded on two sides by the 
same streets, and, in other respects, marked out by definite lines 


and angles. These lines and angles were undoubtedly correct, a¢ 
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appeared from the lots forming a certain fraction of an ascertained 
square, marked out on a map accompanying the grant, and also 
from the fact that a combination of sides and angles varying in 
the smallest possible degree from those laid down, would not pro- 
duce the geometrical figure which this lot confessedly and neces- 
sarily had. The loss of the patent relied on by the other side pre- 
vented our knowing whether the angles and lines were precisely 
the same. But we did know, and the other side alleged it in their 
pleading, that the lot thus patented to the defendant was precisely 
half of a certain figure, of which the area was exactly known. Of 
course the area of the patented lot was half that amount. 
the area of the lot defined in the grant be calculated from the sur- 
vey there given, it would amount to three inches more thaa the 
area of the other. From this difference between two things, which 
ought absolutely to agree, Walter declared the inference to be in- 
evitable, that the grant produced by the plaintuf either was forged, 
or else referred to a different lot bounded by streets, which, at that 
time, bore the same names with those which skirted the ground in 
qnestion, but formed a diferent angle with one another. 

“Are you intending,’’ said the chief justice, “to prove the 
falsity of the grant by a variation of three inches in so large a space 

‘May it please your honour,” said Walter, “ were the difference 
only half an inch, or only a square barleycorn, | would, in a case 
like this, insist on fraud with the same confidence us if the varia- 
Your honour will observe that this is not a 


pe 


tion were an acre. 
practical crrour arising from the non-agreement of actual surveys ; 
if it were, such an amount, and a great deal more, might be aseri- 
bed to the imperfection of instruments, or the inaccuracy of obser- 
It isan abstract, theoretical variance existing on paper, and 
By reference to the 


vers. 
independent on measurement in the field. 
fundamental outlines of the city plan, we know that this lot in dis- 
pute must have a certain area; we are presented with the deserip- 
tion of a lot which by similar reference we know 1s absolutely ac- 
curate ; when the area furnished by the latter differs from the other 
by three inches, I affirm that the lots are not the same, with as 
much certainty as I would declare that two numbers, differing by 
the smallest possible fraction, are not halves of the same whole. 
Some other lot has been granted to the plaintiff, bounded by other 
streets which happen to have borne the same names with these.” 
Walter then handed to each of the judges and jurors a paper 
containing the mathematical calculation by which the point was 
proved, and went on with his speech. Riveting the attention down 
to one single point—the necessity of an absolute agreement, and 
the fact of a definite diflerence—he brought argument after argu- 
ment, and illustration upon illustration, to bear upon that point, till 
it was magnified and lighted up to the bigness and brilliance of the 
noonday sun. It was utterly impossible to throw the matter out 


of consideration ; and when it was attended to, it was seen to be 


decisive against the identity of the grant. 

The singular argument which had been brought forward, and the 
singular eloquence with which it was enforced, were quickly whis- 
pered abroad, and the court-room, both within and without the bar, 
became crowded to excess. Walter went on for about two hours, 
never for an instant turning aside to give the most transient notice 
to collateral considerations, but aiming every thought at that one 
naked point, and making it alone the focus of his burning words 
The eloquence which he displayed was that of a highly-educated 
man, perfectly familiar with his subject, heartily assured of the 
truth of what he said, and filled with no other feeling than a deter- 
mination to convince his audience 
and close as the steel links of a coat of mail; the brilliance of his 
sentences was but the illumination of the inner light of the sense 
they covered. For two hours the audience listened with breathless 
interest to his splendid logic ; and when he took his seat, there was, 


His words were as compact 


at least among the bar and the crowd, but one feeling of amaze- 
ment at the ingenuity and force of the argument, and persuasion 
of its decisive operation. 

The chief justice leaned back his chair, and exchanged a few 
words with his colleagues, and then turned to the jury. ** Gentle- 
men," said he, “the speech to which we have just listened is the 
most extraordinary one | ever heard in my life, and I must. say 
that the argument seems to me perfectly irresistible. T hiad in- 
tended to give you some suggestions as to the ground occupied by 
the other counsel, presenting numerous and weighty points; but 
the consideration last presented renders all that useless. If you 
take the same view of its importance, vou will find in accordance 
with it.”” 

The jury, without leaving the box, rendered a verdict for the 
defendant. 

While Walter was receiving the enthusiastic compliments which 
were heaped upon him from the ablest and oldest members of the 
bar, one of the jadges, who had gone out as soon as his speech was 
ended, came in with a roll of paper in his hand. Addressing him- 
self to the chief justice, he stated, that having remembered that he 
had among some ancient documents the earliest plan of the city 
which had been made, he had gone to search for it; and he had 
found that in that chart those names had been given to other streets 
which at a late period had been transferred to the boundaries of 
this lot. This, he added, gave confirmation, if any had been needed, 
to the argument which had just been heard. 

“Well,” said the senior counsel to Walter, when they had esca- 
ped from the crowd and were walking together towards the inn, 
“you have covered yourself with honour, to be sure, and have 
made your fortune at the bar. But that is not all. Mr. Canning 


engaged to give me and my colleague ten thousand dollars if we 
He and I have talked the matter over, and are | 


gained the suit 


Now, if | 


can ; you should not allow him to escort you ; you should show your 
displeasure when joked about him ; and, if sounded by a mutual 
friend, let your want of reciprocal feelings be very apparent 

You may, however, be taken entirely by surprise, because there 
are men who are so secret in these matters, that they do not |e: 
even the object of their affections suspect their preference, until they 
suddenly declare themselves lovers and suitors. In such a case as 
that, you will need all your presence of mind, or the hesitation pro- 
duced by surprise may give rise to false hopes. If you have any 
doubt upon the matter, you may fairly ask time to consider of it, on 
the grounds of your never having thought of the gentleman in the 
light of a lover before ; but if you are resolved against the suit, 
endeavour to make your answer so decided, as to finish the affair q 
Inexperienced girls sometimes feel so much the pain they 


|| fully agreed, that as you alone have won the cause, you alone must 
| have all the money. Say not a word; it must be so; and a week 
| hence you may draw upon me for the money. One thing more I 
| have to say to you. I have just been talking to one of the lawyers 
on the other side, and have learned from him, that the person who 
fabricated this title, instigated all the proceedings, and feed the 
lawyers on that side, is Mr. Grimes, the confidential friend and 
agent of Mr. Canning. By the by, in going home, shall you go 
near Canning’s’” 

“T think I will.” 

‘“* Well, I will write a letter to him by you, and send it to you 
in half an hour.” 

Proud was the thoughts, and glad the heart of Walter Austin, 
as he sat alone in his barouch and was whirled onward toward | once. 
Mr. Canning’s. It would be impossible to tell how he felt. An are inflicting, that they use phrases which feed a lover's hopes ; bu; 
inexpressible sense of delight pervaded all his frame, and he had this is mistaken tenderness ; your answer should be as decided as 
the sense of a joy greater than he could feel—one which time _ it is courteous. 
would have to wear down and dull before he could grasp it. He Whenever an offer is made in writing, you should reply to it as 
had what should make him happy. He had saved to Mary the soon as possible; and having, in this case, none of the embarrass. 
home of her youth, and taken away the sigh with which she called 

it beautiful ; he had delivered her from his rival and banished him 

for ever; and he had gained to the fullest depth the professional 
glory for which he panted 

Three hours after he had left the court he was in the garden 
where he had parted from Mary the week before. As he walked up 
the path, he saw the same party whom he had left on that occasion, 
now standing together under a tree in the coolness of the afternoon. 

He approached and handed Mr. Canning the letter with which he 


ment of a personal interview, you can make sucha careful selectio; 
of words, as will best convey your meaning. If the person is est). 
mable, you should express your sense of his merit, and your gratj. 
tude for his preference in strong terms ; and put your refusal of his 
hand, on the score of your not feeling for him that peculiar prefer. 
ence necessary to the union he seeks. This makes a refusal as 
little painful as possible, and soothes the feelings you are obliged 
to wound. The gentleman's letter should be returned in your re- 
ply, and your lips should be closed upon the subject for ever after. 
wards. Itis his secret, and you have no right to tell it to any one 
but if your parents are your confidential friends on all other occa- 
sions, he will not blame vou for telling them. 


Your young female friends should never be allowed to tease or 


had been charged. 

**T have just come from the court,” said he, ‘*and am happy to 
inform you that your cause has been decided in your favour, as that 
letter wil! more particularly inform you. And I am happy to in- 
form you,’ turning towards Mr. Grimes, ‘that the whole of your 
instrumentality is known, and particularly set forth in that document.” 

Mr. Canning retired to his study to read the letter, and Mr. 
Grimes, muttering some unintelligible excuse to Mary, withdrew 


banter you into the betrayal of this secret. 
ingenuity to better account than by using it to baffle their curiosity 


You cannot turn vour 


Some girls are tempted to tell of an offer and refusal, in order y 
account for a cessation of those attentions, on the part of the gen. 





tleman, which have before been so constant and marked, as to 


from the garden. The lovers were left alone. 

Walter had so much blended pride and modesty that he would 
| probably not have told Mary what part he had borne in the events 
|| of that day, even if he had remembered it. However, in her pre- | 

sence he utterly forgot the past, while he expressed in fervid sylla- 

bles the love with which his heart was full. She listened to the 

ardent eloquence of his words with a blush and a smile, which told 

him it was not unweleome. But before a word had passed her 

lips, her father hastily re-appeared from the house with an open 
He shook Walter cordially by the hand, and 
then turned towards Mary. , 

‘*Mvy daughter,” said he, “I learn by this letter, that the success- | 
ful issue of our cause, of which vou have just heard, is exclusively 
owing toa single person. The lawyers on our side had given up 
the case in despair, when a young stranger presented himself in 
court, and demonstrated a fraud on the part of our opponents, 
which had escaped every eye, and the discovery of which could 
have occurred to nothing but the most amazing intellect and la- 
This was set forth by him in a speech which the whole bar 
agree in considering the ablest and most brilliant ever heard within 
To his genius, his toil, and his eloquence 


observed by their friends. But this is no sufficient reason for telling 


another person's secret. You cannot always prevent a suspicion o/ 
the truth, but you should never contirm it by any disclosure of yours 
If you are so situated as to meet the gentleman whose hand yo 

have refused, you should do it with frank cordiality, and put him at 
ease by behaving as if nothing particular had passed between you 
If this manner of yours is so far mistaken as to lead to a renewal o! 
the offer, let him see, as soon as possible, that he has nothing t 

and that if he would preserve your friend- 
Always endeavour to make 


hope from importunity ; 
ship, he must seek for nothing more. 


letter in his hand. 


true friends of your rejected lovers, by the delicacy and honour 
with which you treat them. If, when your own conduct has beer 
unexceptionable, your refusal to marry a man produces resentment, 
it argues some fault of character in him, and can only be lamente 

in silence. The feeling of many a high-minded man, on such a 
occasion, is akin to that which I once knew expressed by a nob 

and delicate soul, who had loved a friend of mine in vain; so te 
from feeling mortified or angry, he said, ** I am proud to have love 
you.” 
| Never think the less of a man because he has been refused, even 
It is nothing t 


bour 
Such a sentiment does honour to both parties. 
the walls of that court. 
alone our triumph is to be ascribed. Can you, my daughter, guess 
who it was!" | his disadvantage. 
first advances, the wisest will occasionally make great mistakes 
and the best will often be drawn into an affair of this sort, agains: 
their better judgment, and both are but too happy if they escap: 
So far from its being anv rea- 


if it be by a lady whom you do not highly value. 
In exercising their prerogative of making th 

During the time that her father was speaking, Mary’s glance 
had once or twice been cast upon the young man beside her, and 
then quickly on the ground, and her face had been kindled with a 


When this question was put to her, she stood with only the pain of being refused. 


hundred blushes. 
son for not accepting a wise and good man when he offers himse 
to you, it should only increase your thankfulness to the overruling 

Providence of God which reserved him for you, and to the lad) 
| through whose instrumentality he is still free to choose. 

Love, in the heart of a woman, should partake largely of the ne- 
ture of gratitude : she should love, because she is already loved 
one deserving her regard ; and if vou never allowed yourself 
think of gentlemen in the light of lovers or husbands until you wert 
asked to do so, you would escape much suffering. 


for a moment with downeast eyes and a heaving bosom. She then 
raised her face, and said in a faint tone, ** Walter.” 

The person so named extended his hand and took her own. 
The father turned his back and walked towards the house. 
a eee 





— 


SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR WORKS, 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


The credulity of women, on the subject of being loved, is very 
great: they often mistake a common liking for a particular regard 
and, on this foundation, build up a castle in the air, and fill it with 
all the treasures of their bright hopes and confiding love, and, wher 
some startling fact destroys the vision, they feel as if the whol 
creation were a blank to them, and they were the most injured 0! 
women. It is safer to be very skeptical on the subject of being 
loved ; but, if you do make the mistake, take all the blame to your 
self, and save your dignity by secresy, if you cannot keep your hear 
from loving 

If you only have a wholesome dread of being entangled, and 
watch over your preferences with a jealous eye, you need never be 
caught in the snares of Cupid. If one person is becoming upper 
most in your theughts, if his society is more and more necessary 


BY MRS. FARRAR. 








Tuer is no objection to your having a great deal of friendly talk, | 
and many social visits from gentlemen of approved character and 
known moral worth ; but do not fall into the prevalent fashion of 
talking about Platome love, and having one gentleman devoted to 
vou in public and in private, as your chosen friend and confidant. | 
That is a folly pregnant with mischief, where it is entered upon in 
good faith, and it is rendered doubly odious by the use some ladies 
make of it, merely to secure to themselves a beau upon all occa- 
Much nonsénse is talked about Platonic love, by girls who 

know not the real meaning of the word, and who designate, by that 
term, the restless craving of their hearts for sympathy, but who are 
the farthest removed from the calm and pure sentiment described 
by Plato your happiness, if what he does and says seems more important than 
The offer of a man’s heart and hand is the greatest compliment || that of any one else, it is time to be on your guard, time to denv 
he can pay you; and, however undesirable to you those gifts may | yourself the dangerous pleasure of his company, time to turn yout 
be, they should be courteously and kindly declined ; and, since a | thoughts resolutely te something else. The beginning of a preter 
refusal is, to most men, not onlya disappointment, but a mortifica- |, ence may be checked, it may be stifled to death ; it is only by in 
tion, it should always be prevented, if possible. Men have various | dulgence that it becomes unmanageable. Speaking of it to any one, 
ways of cherishing and declaring their attachment ; those who indi- | even to your bosom friend, is dangerous ; so long as no one knows 
cate the bias of their feelings in many intelligible ways, before they | your weakness, you have strong inducements to behave as if it did 
‘make a direct offer, can generally be spared the pain of a refusal. || not exist, and that self-command is good for you. Directing the mind 
If you do not mean to accept a gentleman who is paying you very i vigorously to some new study isa wholesome remedy, and a generous 
| marked attentions, you should avvid receiving them whenever you || devotion to the happiness of others will prevent painful reflections 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


Tur fortress of Ronda, in the Serrania, which had long been con- 
sidered impregnable from its strength and station, was taken from 
the Moors in 1485, after a long and fierce resistance. The isolated 
rock on which this stronghold was perched, like the aéry of the vul- 
ture, was hollowed into dungeons deep and dark, in which were a 
yast number of Christian captives, who had been taken in the 
Moorish forays. It is recorded that among them were several young 
men of high rank, who had surrendered themselves as slaves in lieu 
of their parents, not being able to pay the ransom demanded: and 
many had pined for years in these receptacles of misery. Being 
released from their fetters, they were all collected together, and 
sent to the queen at Cordova. When Isabella beheld them she 
melted into tears; she ordered them to be provided with clothes 
and money, and all other necessaries, and conveyed to their res- 
pective homes ; while the chaims they had worm were solemnly 
suspended in the church of St. John, at Toledo, in sign of thanks- 
giving to heaven. This was the spirit in which Isabella triumphed 
in success : an instance of the gentle.and magnanimous temper with 
which she could sustain a reverse which occurred soon afterward 

A short time after the siege of Ronda, Isabella took up her resi- 
dance at Vaena, a strong castle on the frontiers of Andalusia, be- 
longing to the renowned and valiant Count de Cabra, the same 
who had won the battle of Lucena and taken Boabdil prisoner. The 
influence which Isabella exercised over her warlike nobles was not 
merely that of a queen, but that of a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
whose praise was honour, and whose smiles where cheaply pur- 
chased by their blood. The count de Cabra, while he entertained 
his royal and adored mistress within his castle walls, burned to 
distinguish himself by some doughty deed of arms, which should 
win him grace and favour in her eves. ‘The Moor El Zagal was 
encamped near Moclin; to capture another king, to bring him in 
chains to the feet of his mistress—what a glorious exploit for a 
Christian knight and a devoted cavalier! The ardent count beheld 
only the hoped success, he overlooked the dangers of the under- 
taking. With a handful of followers, he attacked the fierce El 
Zagal ; was defeated ; and himself and his retainers driven back 
upon Vaena, with * rout and confusion following at their heels.” 

Isabella waited the issue of this expedition within the walls of 
the castle. She was seated in the balcony of a lofty tower, over- 
looking the vale beneath, and at her side were her daughter Isa- 
bella and her infant son Don Juan. Her chief mimister and coun- 
sellor, the venerable Cardinal Mendoza, stood near her; they 
looked along the mountain road which led towards Moclin, and be- 
held couriers spurring their steeds through the detiles with furious 
haste, and galloping into the town; and in the same moment the 
shrieks and wailings which rose from below informed Isabella of 
the nature of their tidings ere they were summoned to her pre- 
sence. For a moment her tenderness of heart prevailed over her 
courage and fortitude ; the loss of so many devoted friends, the de- 
feat of one of her bravest knights, the advantage and triumph gained 
by the enemy almost in her presence, and the heart-rending lamen- 
tations of those who had lost sons, brothers, lovers, husbands, in 
this disastrous battle almost overwhebmed her. But when some 
of the courtiers present endeavoured to comfort her by laying the 
blame on the rashness of De Cabra, and would have lessened him in 
her opinion, she was roused to generous indignation : * The enter- 
prise,”’ she said, ‘was rash, but not more rash than that of Lucena, 
which had been crowned with success, and which all had applauded 
as the height of heroisin. 


‘ee 


praised him to the skies ! 


‘a : . P | 
The successful enterprise of the Christians against Zalea con- 


cluded the eventful campaign of 1485, and Isabella retired from 
the seat of war to Aleada de Henares 
The next vear, 1486, was one of the most memorable durmg the 


war. Early in the spring, Isabella and her husband repaired to 


Cordova, and a gallant and splendid array of the feudal chieftains | 


m Castile assembled around them. ‘That ancient city, with all 


the fair valley along the banks of the Guadalquiver, resounded with | 


warlike preparation ; the waving of banners, the glancing of spears, 
the flashing of armour, the braying of trumpets, the neighing of 
steeds, the gorgeous accoutrements of the knights and their retain- 
ets, must have formed a moving scene of surpassing mterest and 
magnificence. There was the brave marquis of Cadiz, justly styled 
the mirror of Andalusian chivalry. When the women who were 
ebliged to attend Queen Isabella to the wars, and who possessed 
not her noble contempt of danger, beheld the marquis of Cadiz, 
they rejoiced, and felt secure under the protection of one so re- 
nowned for his courtesy to the sex, and of whom it was said, that 
no injured woman had ever applied to him im vam for redress 
There was the valiant Count de Cabra, who had captured Boabdil ; 
and the famous Don Alonzo de Aguilar, renowned for his deeds of 
arms in history and in song; and there was his brother Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, then captain of Isabella's guards. There was the young 
duke of Infantado, with his five hundred followers, all glittering in 
silken vests and scarfs, and armour inlaid with silver and gold; and 


the duke of Medina Sidonia, and the duke of Medina Celi, names ! 


at once so harmonious in their sound, znd so chivalrous in their as- 
sociations, that they dwell upon the ear like the prolonged note of 


a silver clarion. Besides these, were many worthy cavaliers of 


Had the Count de Cabra succeeded in | 
capturing the uncle, as he did the nephew, who would not have 


England, France, and Germany, who were induced partly by the 


fame of this holy expedition, (such it was then deemed,) partly by 
the wish to distinguish themselves in the sight of a beautiful and 
gracious queen, to join the banners of Isabella and Ferdinand, at 
Cordova. The most conspicuous of these foreigu auxiliaries was 
Lord Rivers of England, a near relation of Elizabeth of York, and 
the son of that accomplished Lord Rivers who was beheaded at 
Pomfret. After the battle cf Bosworth-field, he joined the camp 
of the Catholic sovereigns with three hundred retamers, and asto- 
nished the Spaniards by the magnificence of his appointments, his 
courtesy, his valour, and the ponderous strength and determined 
courage of his men. There was also the accomplished French 
knight Gaston de Léon of Toulouse, with a band of followers all 
gallant and gay, “all plumed like ostriches that wing the wind.” 
and ready alike for the dance or the mélée—for lady's bower or bat- 
tle field : and many more. 

The presence of Isabella and her court lent to this martial pomp 
an added grace, dignity and interest ; she was surrounded by many 
ladies of noble birth and distinguished beauty, the wives or mo- 
thers or sisters of the brave men who were engaged in the war 
The most remarkable were, the Infanta Isabella, at this time about 
fourteen, and who, as she grew in years, became the inseparable 
companion and bosom friend of her mother ; the high-minded mar- 
chioness of Cadiz, and the marchioness of Moya, both honoured 
by the queen’s intimacy, and the latter eminent for her talents as 
well as her virtues. A number of ecclesiastics of rank and influ- 
ence also attended on Isabella. The grand cardinal, Gonsalez de 
Mendoza, was always at her side, and was at this time and during 
his life her chief mimister and adviser; he 
man of a clear understanding, eloquent, judicious, and of great 


is described as “a 
quickness and capacity in business, simple yet nice in his apparel 
lofty and venerable in his deportment.” He was an elegant scholar, 
but of course imbued with all the prejudices of his age and calling; 
and notwithstanding his clerical profession, he had a noble band of 
warriours in his pay 
of Prado, the warlike bishop of Jaen, and many others 


There were also the pope's nuncio, the prior 


Amid this assemblage of haughty nobles and fierce soldiers, men 
who knew no arts but those of war, and courted ne glory which was 
not sown and reaped in blood—amid all these high-born dames 
and proud and stately prelates—moved one in lowly garb and 
peaceful guise, overlooked, unheeded, when not repulsed with 
scorn by the great, or abandoned to the derision of the vulgar, yet 
bearing on his serene brow the stamp of greatness; one before 
whose enduring and universal fame the transient glory of these 
fighting warriours faded away, like tapers in the blaze of a noon- 
tide sun; and compared with whose sublime achievements their 
loftiest deeds were mere infant's play: This was the mau 


* By heaven design'd 
To lift the veil that cover'd half mankind”— 


Columbus! he first appeared as a suitor in the court of Castile in 
the spring of the year 1486 
of martial preparation, and all the vicissitudes and pressing exi- 


In the midst of the hurry and tumult 


gencies of a tremendous and expensive war, we can hardly wonder 
if his magnificent but (as they then appeared) extravagant specula- 
tions should at first meet with little attention or encouragement 
During the spring and autumn of this year he remained at Cordova ; 
but, though warmly patronized by the Cardinal Mendoza, he could 
not obtain an audience of the sovereigns. 

Nor was Isabella to blame in this: it appears that while Ferdi- 
nand proceeded to lay siege to Loxa, the queen was wholly en- 
grossed by the care of supplying the armies, the administration ot 
the revenues, and all the multiplied anxieties of foreign and do- 
mestic government, which in the absence of Ferdinand devolved 
solely upon her. She gave her attention unremittingly to these com- 
plicated affairs, sparing neither time nor fatigue; and conducted 
all things with consummate judgment, as well as the most astonish- 
ing order and activity. It is not surprising that under such cireum- 
stances Columbus, then an obscure individual, should have found 
it difficult to obtain an audience ; or that his splendid views, as yet 
unrealized, should have appeared, amid the immediate cares and 
interests and dangers pressing around her, somewhat remote and 
visionary, and fail to seize on her instant attention 

In the meantime the war proceeded ; Loxa was taken after an 
obstinate defence, and a terrible slaughter of the miserable inhabi- 
tants. Boabdil, * the Unlucky,” was retaken at Loxa, but released 
again, ou renewing his oath of vassalage, to foment the troubles of 
his wretched country. In one of the suburbs of Loxa, a poor 
weaver was at his work during tue hottest of the assault: his wite 
urged him to fly: ‘* Why should I fly,” said the Moor, “to be 
rescued for hunger and slavery’ | tell you, wife, I will abide here ; 
for better is it to die quickly by the steel than to perish piecemeal 
in chains and dungeons.” Having said this, he coolly resumed 
his work, and was slain at his loom by the furious assailants 

After the capture of Loxa, Ferdinand wrote to Isabella request- 
ing her presence at his camp, that he might consult with her on the 
treatment of Boabdil., and the administration of their new domi- 
nions. In ready obedience to her husband's wish, Isabella took 
her departure from the city of Cordovaon the twelfth of June. She 
was accompanied by her favourite daughter the Princess Isabella, 
and a numerous train of noble ladies and valiant cavaliers, with 
courtiers, statesmen, and prelates of rank. On che frontiers of 
Granada she was met by the marquis of Cadiz, who, with a gallant 
company of knights and retainers, had come to escort her through 
the lately-conquered territories to the camp, which was now re- 
moved to Moclin, another formidable place of strength, which Fer- 
dinand had imvested with his whole army. 


(To be continued ) 


! PRAY THEE LEAVE MB NOT. 
I pray thee leave me not; my heart 
So passionately clings to thee ; 
Oh, give me time, I'll trv to part 
With life—for love is life to me 
A little while—I cannot bear 
The presence of my great despair ; 


Though changed your voice, and cold your eye, 


You would not wish to see me die 


The wretch who on the scaffold stands 
Has some brief tume allow'd 

For parting grasp of kindly hands 
For farewe!! to the crowd ; 


And even as ujual let me learn 





My thoughts and hopes from thee to turn ; 


‘To grow accustomed to thy brow, 
Strange, cluillmg as tt meets me now' 


But no; I dare not, cannot look 

Upon thy altered face 
Methinks that | could better brook 

To have but memory's trace, 
And I may cheat myself awhile, 
With many a treasured gaze and smile 
Yes, leave me—'tis less pain to brood 
Over the past in solitude 


Oh, vanity of speech! no word 
Can make thee mine again ; 

‘he eloquent would be unheard, 

The tender would be vain 
Since gentle cares and spotless traah— 
The deep devotion of my youth— 
Since these are written on the air, 
Wilt thou be moved by vow or prayer * 


Yet how entire has been my love ' 
The flower that to the sun 
Raise S$ its goldk neves above, 
Droops when the day 1s done 
But | for hours have watched a spot— 
Although « longer held thee not ; 
It pave 
lo think that there thy steps had been. 


4 magic to the scene 


But | must now forget the past— 
Sav, rather, “tis my all; 
Henceforth a veil o'er life is cast— 
I live but to reeall 
I have no future--could I bear 
To dream a dream vou did not share! 
It is hope makes futurity— 
What now has hope to do with me! 


Amid the ruins of my beart 
I'll sit and weep alone ; 

Mourn for the idols that depart, 
The altar overthrown 

With faded cheek and weary eyes, 

Till life be 

Alas for youth, and hope, and bloom ' 

Alas for my forgotten tomb! 


SONG 


thy last sacrifice 


Our carly vears—our early years, 
Recall them not agaim ; 

Ihe memory of former yoy, 
The pang of former pam 


Where is our childhood ' Where are thev, 


The playmates of the heart, 
Whose first sweet lesson was to love, 
Whose second was to part? 


The dead are with the for them 
How fruitless our de spair : 

Unkindness, anger, fondness, gnef, 
Alike are buried there. 

Alas! such thoughts can only weep 
The heart's most bitter ram 

Our early years—our early years, 


Recall them not again 


past 4 


EXCUSE FOR NOT FULFILLING AN ENGAGEMENT. 


WRITTEN IN SCHOOL——BY MES 


My friend, | gave a glad assent 
To your re quest at noon, 

But now I find I cannot leave 
My little ones so soon 

Early I came, and as my feet 
First enter’d at the door, 

* Remember '” to myself I said, 

* You must dismiss at four.” 


SIGOURNEY 


But slates, and booka, and maps appear, 


And many a dear one cries, 
“© tell us where that river runs, 


And where these mountams rise, 


And where that blind old monarch reign'd, 


And who was king before ; 
And stay a little after five, 
And tell us something more 
And then my little Alice” comes, 
And who unmoved can view, 
The glance of that :mploring eye, 
* Pray teach me something too 
Yet who would think amid the toil, 
(Though scarce a toil it be,) 
That through the door the muses coy 
Should deign to peep at me. 


Their brow is somewhat cold and stern, 


As if it fain would say, 
* We did not know vou kept a school, 
We must have lost our way.” 
Their visit was but short indeed, 
As these slight numbers show, 


jut ah! they bade me write with speec, 


My friend—I cannot go 


* A cluid deprived of the powers of speech and hearing 
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SAY, OH! SAY YOU LOVE ME. 
| 


By the gloom that shades my heart, 

When, fair girl, from thee I part ; 

By the deep impassioned sigh, 

Half suppress’d when thou art nigh ; 

By the heaving of my breast, 

When thy hand by mine is press‘d ; 

By these fervent signs betray'd ; 

Canst thou doubt my truth, sweet maid * 
Then say, oh! say, you love me! 


By the joy that thrills my frame, 

To hear another praise thy name ; 

By my mingled dread the while, 

Lest that one should woo thy smile ; 

By the flush that dyes my cheek, 

Telling what I ne’er could speak ; 

By these fervent signs betray‘d, 

Canst thou doubt my truth, sweet maid? 
Then say, oh! say, you love me! 


Heart and soul, more fond than mine, 
Trust me, never can be thine ; 
Heart and soul, whose passion pure, 
Long as life shall thus endure. | 
Take, oh! take me, let me live 
On the hope thy smiles can give ; 
See me kneel before my throne ; | 
' 
! 
| 


Take, oh! take me, for thine own, 
And say, oh! say, you love me ! 
RE ERTIES 








POPULAR TALES. 





EXPERIMENTS, OR THE LOVER FROM ENNUIL. 


| Several coaches seemed to be just setting off. 


| 


‘«T will leave London at once,” said Forrester. ‘ Do you drive 
home—you know nothing about me. You are a fine little fellow , 
I shall not forget you.” 

So saying, he threw him two or three sovereigns, and got into | 


the first coach. The boy took the money, drove the cabriolet to 


oe: ° | 
the stable, and ate and drank himself into a fever, out of which his | 


mother had to nurse him. 
Cecil opened his eyes on the gray sea-mist of a Brighton morn- | 
ing. Summer and Brighton! the vicinity was dangerous. In all 
probability his tailor would be taking two-penny worth of pleasure 
on the pier; and if, like John Gilpin’s wife, “though on pieasure 


| he was bent,”’ he should also “have a frugal mind,” and keep an 


eye to business, that eye would inevitably fall on him. However, 
a temporary stay was necessary, for all the personal property he 
possessed was a handkerchief. Money supplies every want, and 
he had drawn his last from the banker's the day before. He did 
not mean to have stirred from his room, but seeing an acquaintance 
from the window, he resolved to ask him to dinner. 

He knew Ravensdale was in love, therefore stupid ; still, any 
They dined together; and, as. 


company was better than his own. 
a companion is generally the straw that decides an idle man, he 
set out with him that evening for Hastings. There Mr. Ravens- 
dale expected to meet “ the beauteous arbiter who held his fate ;” 
but some slight cause of delay had prevented, and would prevent 
for a short time, her family’s arrival. Cecil quite envied the lover 
his disappointment—it so entirely occupied him. 

A week passed away while he was making up his mind what he 
should say to his uncle, whose heir he was, and whose kindness he 
believed would be very likely to assist him; but long before the 


_ week was finished, he was quite convinced that Hastings was the 


most tiresome place on the whole sea-coast. Oh, la peine forte et 


dure of idleness! Blessed is the banker's clerk, who on a Novem- 


| ber morning takes his nine-o’clock walk to business under a green 


Cecit Forrester was born to many misfortunes, being hand- || 


some, rich, high-born, and clever. His father said it was a shame | 
such a fine fellow should be coddled—took him out to hunt, and 


gave him port-wine after dinner : his mother said it was a pity such \| 
a sweet boy should be spoiled—heaped cushions on his favourite | 
sofa, and perfumed for him a cambric handkerchief with esprit de 
His father died—his mother was inconsolable for six 


mille fleurs 
months, and then married again. Cecil was sent to Eton, where, | 
| 


instead of others indulging him, he indulged himself. } 
! 


His education was finished by terms at college and seasons in 
London ; and his twenty-second year found him without a pleasure, | 
and without a guinea. The next spring he lived on ennui and 
He disliked trouble, because he never took it ; and he said | 


| 
eredit 
things and people were tiresome and bores, till he firmly believed 
it. His feelings were never called forth, his talents never exer- 
eised ; his natural superiority only served to make him discontented. 
He saw the waste of his life, but he lacked motive for change : his 
carly habits were those of indolence ; and being neither poor nor 
vain, he had no stimulus to alter them. He did a great many fool- 
ish things, regretted them, and did them over again. 

One day, after driving in the Park, and wondering why so many | 
people drove there, he turned homewards to dress for a late dinner | 
at the Clarendon. Giving his boy the reins, he resigned himself to 
meditatioun—how unpleasant it was for the pedestrians of Piccadilly | 
to hurry through the mud !—when he was interrupted by the boy's, 
“ Sir, if you please,” said in a tone of self-exertion, as if a great 
deul of mental energy had been collected for its utterance ; then, in 
a deprecatory whisper, * you won't collar me and throw me out of 


the eab before I've said half, will you ! 
No, I will not,” said Cecil. 
To make our story shorter than the miniature groom's, he learned | 


i) 





that his own property in himself was in danger; and that, if the |! 
| takes country rambles, which would spoil my complexion; and | 


patriot’s definition of liberty be trae—* it is like the air we breathe, 
A writ was 


without it we die’’—his life was near its termination. 


issued against him; and, thanks to a douceur to his valet, two pro- || 


fessional gentlemen, as he left his toilet, would deprive his friends | 
at the Clarendon of his company 

“TI wish I had spoken to my uncle sooner; but, hang it! it is so 
unpleasant speaking : I'll write.” 

Forrester was just now in that part of Piccadilly where the White 
Horse of our Saxon ancestors has degenerated from the banner of 
a sea-king to the sign of a cellar for taking places and parcels. 
Still, even as of yore, it hangs over a most migratory multitude 
“For Putney, ma’am!" “ For Richmond, sir!” One coachman 
snatches up a child for Turnham Green, while another pops its 
On one side, lemons are selling for a 


mamma off to Camberwell. 


shillmg a dozen; on the other, oranges for six-pence. One man 


blows a horn in your ear, and offers you the Standard ; another ex- || 


erts his lungs, and shows you the Courier. Pencils are to be had 
for a penny ; and penknives, with from three to six blades each, 
for eighteen pence a-dozen. A fellow with a trunk turns its corner 
on your temples ; another deposits a box, with the grocery of a 


family—sugar, soap, candles, and all—on your toes. A gigantic | 


| by a pattern. Besides, the only papers in the family are pedigrees ; 


| wife. 


| whose hair curls naturally 


' then threw it aside : 


| moonlight walks, which would give me cold. 


umbrella, digesting the memory of his buttered roll and the antici- 
pation of his desk! Blessed is the fag of fashions and fancies, who 
unrolls ribands from morning till night at Dyde’s and Scribe’s! 
Blessed is Mr. Nartin, when, transgressing his own act, he urges | 
along the heavy animal on which he perambulates in pursuit of an 
overladen donkey! Blessed were all these in comparison with 
Cecil Forrester, * lord of himself, that heritage of wo!” 
It was a wet morning, and he loitered at the breakfast-table, 
though he had long finished both meal and appetite. At length he 
rose, took two or three turns up and down the reom, opened a book, 
(by-the-by, parents have a great deal to an- 


swer for who do not early give their children a taste for reading— 
novels.) He next approached the window, and proposed to his 
companion, who was letter-writing, to bet on the progress of two 
rain-drops. Not having been heard, he proceeded with his cane to 
trace his name on the damp glass; and at last, in desperation, ex- 
claimed, ‘* How very lucky you are, Ravensdale, to be in love! 
Nothing like love-letters for filling up a rainy morning. A mistress 
gives a man such an interest in himself! You cannot run your fin- 
gers through your hair, without a vision of the locket wherein one | 
An east- | 
wind only conjures up a host of ‘sweet anxieties ;’ and if the | 


of your curls reposes on the fairest neck in the world. 


worst comes to the worst, you can sit down and write sonnets to 
T have made up my mind—I will try | 


pe 


your inamorata’s eyebrow. 
and fall in love. Well, who is there here 
“ Lady de Morne, doing dolorous and disconsolate—only walks 


in her garden ; to be sure, it overlooks the high-road.”’ 
* What, a widow ! warm or cold, which you will, from the kiss 


re 


I should taste clay upon her lips! 


, 


of a dead man! 
‘Miss Acton, then, the heiress—wfile et dulce.” 
“No; she belongs to the romantic school, and expects you to 
rise in the morning to bring her violets with the dew on them; 


Charles Ellis told | 
me, that in a fit of despair occasioned by a run of ill-luck at écaréé, 
he entered into her service for three weeks. He, however, soon | 
found himself feverish—lost his appetite—had a hectic cough—and 
the fourth week retired on a consumption. I do not feel equal to 
the exertion.” | 
“Mrs. Ellerby’s two daughters.” 
“Yes, and never knew which is which! 


I hate people cut out 


and Iam not rich enough to keep a cook, a confectioner, and a 
Moreover, Mrs. Ellerby. being what is called serious, would 
expect my attentions and intentions to be as serious as eve rything | 
else in the house. No; I want to find some unsophisticated being | 


** Now, in pity spare me the description of that never-to-be-dis- | 


| covered perfection, an ideal mistress! Be sure you will fall in love 


| with the very opposite.” 


*T don’t care, so long as I could fall im love. But the rain is over: 


you will not ride, will you '” 
Cecil Forrester rode along the beach by himself. Most earnestly 


gentleman nearly knocks you down in his hurry ; and an elderly || did he wish that some of the young ladies who were sketching 
Jew slips past you so neatly, that you tumble over him before you \| “that beautiful effect of light on the gray rocks,” would tumble 


are aware. 
ism a bustle. 


Everybody is always too lute, and therefore evervbody | into the water. 
Two policemen keep the peace ; and half-a-dozen || his heart in the most approved fashion 


He might have rushed to the rescue, and so lost | 
Gradually he turned into 


individuals, whose notions on the law of property are at variance i| the very road which he had taken every day, only because he had 
with established principles or prejudices, attend for the purpose of || taken it first. There, as usual, he overtook the same respectable | 


breaking it. 
elbows ; and pattens, whose iron rings are for the benefit of foot- 
passengers. Such 1s the White Horse Cellar, and the pavement 
trom Dover-street to Albemarle-street. 


whom he regularly encountered. 
simultaneously under an oak. 





speak, excepting in cases of fire or murder, unless they are 

duced. The old oak did this kind office for the riders. 
“The country wanted rain, sir,”’ observed the elderly gentleman 
Forrester felt that his companion had violated every rule of 

civilized society in thus addressing him ; still, he was good-na- 


intro- 


| tured, and, moreover, was tired of himself. He therefore re plied— 


, 


“And we are likely to have enough now.’ 

“ Ay, ay; it never rains but it pours. I must say ! have grea: 
faith in Moore's Almanac ; it said we should have raina week ago.” 

It is needless to detail how acquaintance deepened into intimacy 
Silence maketh many friends. The old gentleman took quite a 
fancy to Cecil, pronounced him such a steady young man, and 
asked him to dinner. 

Forrester went ; his host had two daughters—one rather pretty 
and pensive, the other very pretty and lively 

The next week was quite endurable as to length; Cecil eopicd 
verses into the eldest Miss Temple's album, and held some green 
silk for the younger to wind. 

The Saturday following his introduction it was a beautiful moon- 
light evening, and Miss Temple was walking up and down th 
lawn; she really looked very well, and Cecil was about to join 


|| her, when a light step, close beside him, announced her sister 


*“* The moon is bright on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water, 
When Love, who sent, forget to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave.’ 


Even as Love forgot the lover, I have forgot the poet—not a line 
more can I remember ; but I would wager the purse whose green 
silk I am knitting, and which you helped me to wind, against its 
weight in green grass, that those very lines are in Mary's head at 
this minute.” 
** Why those lines especially !" 
“Oh, dear! now, cannot you guess !—why, evervbody knows '” 
** But as I am not everybody, I shall not know till you tell me 
“Oh, but really I shan‘t tell you!” 
“Oh, but really you must!” 
‘*To be sure, there is not a neighbour but is aware that she is en- 


| gaged to such an interesting young man now in Greece. But, dear, 


| 


dear! you must have noticed how she coloured up when you 
talked about a turban’s suiting her style of face. And did you ob- 
serve my father’s laugh at dinner, to-day, when he asked her if she 
liked Turkey ?” 

* And so Miss Temple has got a lover—and I need not ask if 


| you have one also.” 


** Not I indeed—dear, if I had a lover one week, I should forget 
him the next!” 

Somehow or other the dialogue ended in one or two pretty 
speeches—the last things in the world to particularize. And For- 
rester went home quite convinced that Elizabeth was far the pret- 
tiest of the two, and bound by promise to accompany them the 
next night to a fancy ball in the neighbourhood. 

Now, a fancy ball is bad enough in London, where milliners are 


| many, and where theatres have costumes that may be borrowed or 


copied ; but in the country, where people are left to their own de- 
vices—truly to them may be applied the old poet's account oi 
murderers, * their fancies are all frightful.” 
need scarcely observe, wore a turban, and looked as Oriental, at 
least as un-English, as possible. Elizabeth preferred going back 
upon the taste of her grandmothers ; and when Ceeil first saw her 


Miss Temple, we 


standing in the window, with the loose hanging sleeves of forme: 
days, and floating draperies of an antique striped silk—her pretty 
arms just bare to the elbow, and her fair hair in half-dishevelled 
curls—he decided, that if you are very young and pretty, extrava- 
gance In costume carries its own excuse. 

To the dance they went: the dancing was bad, the music werse, 
and instead of ice, sago was handed round to keep the young people 
from takingeold. Yet Cecil had passed worse evenings. We talk 
of unsophisticated nature—I should like to know where it ts to be 
found. Elizabeth Temple's hair did curl naturally—she made her 
own dresses—and for accomplishments, played on her grand- 
mother’s spinnet by ear, knitted purses, and took the house-keep- 
ing alternate weeks with her sister—vet had she talents for flirta 
tion at least equal to those of any young lady whose dress and ac- 
complishments are the perfection of milliners and May Fair. Cee 
was her partner the most of the evening; and, by a few imgenious 
and mvidious parallels, implied not expressed, between him and 
the other cavaliers—that preference of attention, the best of femi- 
nine flattery—and a deference to his opinion, nicely blended with 
a self-consciousness ef prettiness, Elizabeth contrived to keep hun 
rather pleasantly awake. Mr. Temple's house lay in his way home ; 
and though he had already ate supper enough for six months, his 
friends would make him go in for another. On his departure. 
Elizabeth gave him some trifling commission at Hastings. and 
while she was writing it down, Forrester, with that universal habit 
of the idle, took up whatever happened to be near, in the laudab\ 
tention of twisting it to pieces. It was the little green silk purse. 
and he looked on it with a remembrance of the slender fingers he 
Could he be mistaken ' 


no, he 


had seen employed in its making. 


|} saw the letters distinctly, C. F. worked in light brown hair—tlus 


own ipitials ; and he now recollected that Miss Temple had asked 

him the other morning what was his christian name; on hearing 

which, she made the usual remark of young ladies in such cases. 
as 


* Dear, what a beautiful name ! 
Elizabeth turned round at this minute, saw the purse im his 


Add to these some females with shawls and sharp || brown coat and horse, and their no less respectable proprietor, || hand, and also which of the stitches had fixed his attention. Blusi- 
A sudden shower drove them || ing even deeper than the occasion required, she said in a low but 


hurried voice, “I really cannot have my work spoilt ; give me the 


English people, as a foreign traveller mentions in his diary, never || purse, Mr. Forrester.” 
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 Pyetelercs - 
“ Never!” said Cecil, in what was for him a very energetic tone. || with whom he had been quite l’ami de famille, with four pretty 
“Qh, but I must and will have it !” making an attempt to snatch || daugnters, had actually avoided seeing him in the Park before it was '| the bright green grass of the fields, contrast with the parched and 


it from him—to which his only answer was to catch her hand and || known that his uncle intended arranging his affairs 


kiss it 
-« Elizabeth, my dear, Mr. Forrester must be tired; do not de- 


tain him with your foolish commissions,” said her father, who ad- 
vanced, and himself accompanied his guest to the hall, taking leave 
of him with a mysterious look of mingled vordiality and compassion. 

The young gentleman rode home, too tired for anything but 
sleep ; and when he arose the next morning, It was with a convic- 
tion that light brown hair was “an excellent thing in a woman.” 
True, in a fit of absence, while debating whether or not he should 


write to his uncle before he rode out, he dropped the purse into the | 


fire ; nevertheless, his vexation at the incident was sufficiently flat- 
tering to its maker 
off writing till next day, he ordered his horse and rode to Mr. Tem- 
ple’s. 
fair face was evidently much disfigured with recent erving. 


Lord 


Byron says— 
. * So sweet the tear in beauty's eye, 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry.” 
Now we, on the contrary, hold that a good fit of crying would, for 
the time, spoil any beauty in the world. 

Cecil entered the parlour somewhat abruptly ; Mrs. Temple was 
On what account the 


saying, “1 do so pity the poor young man.” 
“poor young man” was pitied, Forrester’s entrance prevented his 
learning, for she instantly broke off her speech in great confusion. 
Mr. Temple paced up and down the room, as if he thought ex- 
ercise a great relief to anger. Both received their visiter with even 
more than their usual kindness, but with obvious and painful em- 
barrassment. Husband and wife interchanged looks when the topic 


As soon as he had decided that he would put | 


In the hall he caught a flying glance of Elizabeth, whose | 


of the weather was exhausted, each seemingly expecting the other 


to speak. A few minutes passed on in silence—at length Mr 
Temple began 

*T am truly sorry—" 

‘My dear,” interrupted his wife. 

*T am sure you will be very glad—” 

“Nay,” again rejoined the lady, “ it is presuming too much on 
Mr. Forrester’s kindness to suppose that he will take an interest in 
our affairs.”” 

Mr. Forrester hastened to assure her he took the very warmest 

“ My daughter Elizabeth,” said the old gentleman. 

“Good heavens!” thought Cecil, “he 1s not going to ask me 
what my intentions are' IT am sure I can't tell him.” 

“ My daughter Elizabeth,” how the words were bolted out !— 
“is going to be married ” 

** Mv dear, how could you be so abrupt!’ ejaculated the lady 

As if to give his visiter time to recover the shock, Mr. Temple 
went on rapidly, ** To a son of a very old fnend of mine—Charles 
Forsyth—you saw him last night—very fine young man; he made 
her an offer this very morning, before breakfast.” 

“ My love, you need not be so particular.” 

Forrester, who, to tell the truth, had no stronger feeling on the 
subject than surprise—perhaps a little mortitication—now offered 
his congratulations. Not being very desirous of encountering the 
fair fabricator of the deceiving initials, the betrothed of Mr. Charles 
Forsyth, he took the first opportunity of making his bow and his exit 

* Poor young man, how well he has behaved !”" said the mother 

“T knew he wouldn't take it much to heart,” answered the father. 

As Cecil passed through the ball, he heard Elizabeth's voice 
tuned to rather a petulant key. 

* In spite of all mamma says about feeling, and papa about prin- 
ciple, and you with your devoted affection to one object, I can't see 
the great harm of a little innocent flirtation—Mr. Forrester won't 
break his heart for passing an evening more pleasantly than he 
would otherwise have done; and if I had not flirted with him, 
Charles Forsyth, though he ts the son of my father’s old friend, 
would not have made his offer these six months—and one cannot 
wait for ever, you know.” 

* Very true.” muttered Cecil Forrester, as the hall-door was 
closed after him. That evening he wrote to his uncle ; and passed 
the intermediate time in cutting his name on the table, and wonder- 
ing what would be the reply. He received an answer by return of 
post—angry and yet kind, requesting his immediate presence in 
town. He made a farewell call at Mr. Temple’s—saw Elizabeth 
and Mr‘ Charles Forsyth in an arbour at the end of the garden, 
making love—thought they would soon be very tired—and bade the 
rest of the family good-by, who thought he looked pale. Mrs 
Temple for a fortnight afterwards re ad every article headed 
“Interesting Suicide,” in the newspapers ; and though thev were 
all “interesting,” they did not interest her. Cecil arrived at his 
uncle's, who commenced the conversation by declaring he would 
cut hun off with a shilling, and ended by paying his debts and 
making him an allowance. The next week saw two different an- 
nouncements in the Mormng Post—one was the marrage of Eliza- 
beth Temple to Charles Forsyth, Esq. ; the other the departure of 
Mr. Ceeil Forrester for Naples 

A friend had offered to take him thither in his vacht, and for that 
reason only he had gone. Of course he ascended Vesuvius—visit- 
ed churches, pictures, statues, ete but, alas! these are tastes 
which require cultivation—and at present they appeared to Cecil in 
the light of duties. Not speaking the language of the country, he 
was excluded from all enjoyment of Italian society, and English he 
had entered an inward protest against. ‘Two friends had refused to 
cash adraft for him: one because he could not, the other because 
he would not—one from inability, having no money to spare ; the 


other from principle, as he made it a rule never to tend 


A lady, | 


} 


Cecil was 
|, therefore persuaded of the heartlessness of artificial society. Stull, 
‘'he had no mnocent beliefs in rural unsophistication—Elizabeth 
' Temple had cured him of any such vain fancies : he retained a pre- 

dilection for the natural—only he decided that it was not to be dis- 

covered in any civilized country. He used to sit on the sea-shore. 
and spend the evening poring over some volumes of Lord Byron he 
had found by accident, and in throwing pebbles into the sea. A 
beautiful dream of a Circassian had been floating on his mind, when 
the arrival of the Dey of Algiers with his harem at Naples changed 
his reverie to absolute reality 

One fine morning, a whole arrav of palanquins, the forms within 
them shrouded from human eye, passed him on his mde—the next 
day the same—the third the curtains of one slightly moved, a sprig 
of jasmine was thrown out, and the day following one of myrtle 
That night Cecil read Lord Byron—the Giaour and the Corsair 
were only interrupted by Lalla Rookh. 


of the maids 
* Who blushed behind the gallery's silken shades.” 
The next day he began to study Arabic, and to endeavour to tind 
some means of conversing with this unknown Houri. To be sure, 
there were curtains, locks, bolts, bars, and cimeters ; still, 


* Love will find its way 
Throngh paths where wolves would fear to prey 
And if it dares enough, “twere hard 
If passion met not some reward -” 


and Ceeil succeeded tn establishing an intercourse with this Haidee 
of his fancy, by means of a petty officer in the Dey's retinue, who 
contrived to bribe one of the slaves im immediate attendance on the 
harem, from whem he learned that she was the last and loveliest 
The progress of love affairs is usually very 
A plan of 


escape was soon organized ; her especial guardian agreed to tacili- 


purchase of his lord. 
rapid, and this was no exception to the general rule 


tate her remaining after dusk in the garden, which was bounded by 
a river; a few planks would form an easy communication with the 
water ; a boat might be stationed there ; and four good rowers would 
convey them in half an hour to a little villa, which Cecil, in a week's 
whim for solitude, had rented: once there, no trace would be lett 
of their flight, and no fear remain of discovery. ‘The night fixed on 
found them punctual to their appointment—so were the slave and 
The zeal of Sidi Mustapha, the first agent, 


was quite wonderful ; he sprang up the boards to aid the lady's de- 


the beautiful Georgian. 


scent, and would scarcely allow Cecil to give himself any trouble 
in the matter, till it was evident she could not get down without 
After some eflort, she and her drapery—the quan- 
They 
Sidi and Forrester sup- 


help from both 
uty of which seemed enormous—were deposited in the boat 
arrived m silence end safety at the villa 
ported their prize into the saloon, fear seeming to have deprived her 
of the power of motion ; and the Algerine hastened to discharge the 
boatmen with all possible caution. Everything had been prepared ; 
the table was covered with the richest sweetmeats, the rarest per- 
fumes, the most aromatic coffee. Cecil's impatience was now at 
its height 

** Gulnare !"—but she replied not—* dear Gulnare ! 

Suddenly he recollected that she might perhaps not understand 
Arabic—at all events, his Arabic. Still, till his mterpreter return- 
ed, it would be but civil to help her off with the large blue veil, or 
mantle, which entirely covered her. Politely protlering his assist- 
ance, he removed her veil, and flung it on a chair near 

The scream which followed this act astonished him tar less than 
the discovery to which it led. ‘The lovely Georgian was so fat, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty she could stand ; and an ex- 
quisitely tatooed wreath of hyacinths, of a tine blue, began at her 
chin, meandered over her cheeks, and covered her forehead 

* Oh!” ejaculated Cecil, “ if I had but profited by my reading! 
Why did I not sooner remember the traveller I studied m the days 
of my youth, who said that in the East a beauty was a load for a 
camel!” 

At this moment Mustapha re-entered the saloon 

*@O Allah, how beautiful! By the head of the Prophet, she isa 
rose—a full moon!" 

Cecil sprang forward, with the true Englishman's impulse, to 
knock him down. ‘I !-timed admiration ts enongh to enrage a saint 
The shrill cries of the lady, however, diverted his attention 

* Unless vou wish me to be doafened outnght, do learn the cause 
of her horrible clamour.” 

* Your highness has taken off her veil.” 

* Which, for my own sake, I shall return as spec 
y screen and quiet at 


ily as possible 

Without a moment's delay he restored the 
the same time ; and with the aid of Mustapha supported the fair 
slave to a pile of crimson satin cushions, which had been collected 
for her especial use 

* And now, in the name of the Spirit of Darkness, what shall I 
do with her ‘” 

Sidi seemed a little surprised at the question, and forthwith began 
a string of Arabic verses about this star of the morning, this pearl of 
the world, this rose of a hundred leaves, which the stranger was tor- 
tunate enough to possess Well, 
and short of a long story, he married the Georgian to Sidi Mustapha 

After all, Enghshmen are patriotic with partridges before their 


to make the best of a bad bargain, 


eves; and this little adventure gave Ceci] an excuse for returning 
to England before September. What is the reason that we find it 
so satisfactory to make excuses to ourse]ves—the only persons in 
the world to whom they must be altogether needless ! 

It was the last week in August when he reached the Abbey, his 


uncle's seat. How advantageously did the luxurious foliage of the 


He went to bed and dreamt 


| found that he had forgotten her as much as his dog 


' The result of all this was inevitabl 


j 
| 


thickly leaved woods, as yet untouched by one tint of autumn, and 
sultry aspect of the southern summer he had left behind! It was 
long—in vouth, everything seems long—since he had felt a sensa- 
tion of pleasure so keen as he experienced when the tall oaks of the 
avenue closed over his head. ‘The rooks were gathering to their 
rest, as noisily as children ; but the old and familiar are ever sooth- 
ing sounds. In the distance he could see the slim and mottled deer 
sauntering lazily along m the full enjoyment of security ; and the 
last red flush of evening was reflected in a large piece of water, 
which glittered through the dense branches 

At length he arrived in the court, where half a dozen grav-headed 
serving-men came out to meet * Master Cecil,” as they persisted 
in calling him. It is very agreeab'e to have people glad to see you, 
even if there be no better reason for their jov than that they knew 
but the 


for the 


you asachild. A spamel now puts its nose into his hand 
dog's memory was more faithful than that of its master ; 


visiter had some difficulty im recognising in the heavy and feeble 


creature that claimed his notice, the once slight and agile partner 
of his bovish amusements 
* My poor Dido! can this be you’ 


‘All mv voung muistress's care.” said one of the servants 

At this moment the young mistress herself appeared, and Cecil 
He had left 
hera pale, sickly, even plain child : she had sprang up into a bright, 


blushing, and most lovely Her flaxen hatr had darkened into 


girl 
a rich chestnut : and the only trace of * little Edith” was in the large 


blue eves, which remained the same. Cecil was quite surprised 


that she so instantly remembered him; but five years after twenty 
do not make the ditlerence thev do before that age. 

Sir Hagh was as glad to see his nephew as a gentleman of the 
old school always is on the stage ; and im half an hour the trio were 
comfortably situated in the library—some dinner ordered for Cecil 
—an extra bottle of port for the old gentleman—and Edith, seated 
s knee . 


conversation went back to thew childish sports, and what a pet the 


on a low stool at her father was qaite delighted when the 
poor little delicate child used to be of her cousin's 
The away imperceptibly Cecil 


patiently to the polities of the Mornmg Post—for Edith read them 


next month flew listened 


He also found that he could read at his young 
useful in the flower- 


aloud to her father 


hostess’s work-table ; then he was so very 


garden, which was especially hers , there were, besides, visits to the 
gold and silver pheasants, long rides over the heath, long walks 
through the forest, and long evenings, when Sir Hugh sat by the 
fire-side and slept, and Edith sung sweet old ballads to her harp 


had 





it been in a melo-drame, 


|| the young peeple could not have fallen more desperately in love 


Let others talk of the miseries of the tender passion, Cecil was 


eloquent on its comforts: he had wever been so occupied or so 


amused before 

On the first of October, a bright clear morning, when the few 
flowers that still linder on sunny terrace or southern nook are in all 
that glow of gorgeous colouring which so pecuharly belongs to 
autumn, the young lady of the Abbey stepped out on the balustrade 


to pluck the last buds of the Provence tose \ few late geraniumes 


and myrtles were vet beautiful and green ; but suddenly Edith turr 
ed and gathered from a luxuriant plant its only cluster of orange 


flowers. They suited well her array, for Edith was that day garbed 


asa bride. The glossy brown hair—that golden brown which shines 


on the pheasant’s wing—fell im large curls from her white wreath, 


half-hidden by the long vei; the white satin dress had no ornament 


—not a gem marred its rich simplicity. She leaned pensively on a 


corner of the marble pilaster: for she stood now on the threshold of 


youth; she was about to put away childish things, to take upon her 


higher duties ; and her destiny was given—how utterly '—into the 


hands of another. Already the shadow of love deepened the serious- 


ness of that graceful brow. Still, she was only leavmg the home 


of her childhood for a time, not as the voung bride often leaves that 


home—for ever. To wed with Cecil was but giving Sir Hugh an- 


other child 


*Come, Edith mine !" said a sweet voice at her side; and the 


lover led her to her father 
In another half-hour the bells were rineme cheerfully on the air , 


and during the manv vears that the old Abbev was gladdened with 





ther mutual happiness, Cecil never felt inclined to go to Hastings 


from ennui, orto N pies as an experiment; but for nd amie em 


plovinent and content around his own home, and by his own hearth 





SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 


THE HOLLENTHAL; A TALE OF SUABIA, 


RY WILLIAM BE, BURTON 


“Tworint a glass of sour beer for all your stale tradi- 


nt give 


tions of the Harta mountains,” exclanmed a dark hook-nosed stu- 


dent, seated m the farthest corner of the room “T have a poor 
opmmon of vour Prussian monster—vour spectre of the Brocker 
He os a sulky ep and but seldom shows his cloudy form. The 





Devil's TP al put ' the Witches” Altar' Walpurgis Eve—or Devil's 
Sabbath—fine taking names, no doubt; thev have enticed many a 
credulous traveller to the inhospitable region of the Hartz, to send 
him back again grumbling at being swindled into visiting a sernes 
of mole hills dignified by the name of mountains, remarkable for 
nothing but bad roads, infamous fare, charcoal burners, miners, 
and roguish landlords.” 


Goethe thought something of the Herta,” sad a voung /ersch, 
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with his mouth full of Gottingen sausage ;* “for he has immortal- | | 


| 


each it its tale of deadly « crime in days gone by. 


ized the passage of the Brocken.” || one of these same turrets which bears the name of ‘ The Raven's || 


‘Goethe's talents could have immortalized any place, young || Tower.’ 


sausage muncher,” said the dark student. ‘Goethe seized upon |, 
a popular superstition, the Walpurgis Eve, and he carried his hero 
through the common and generally received account of the hor- | 


rours of that sight, embellished by his own illimitable fancy; I am || 


not speaking of fiction—I am speaking of the natural fact ; there is | 
nothing in the Hartz to excite the mind of the visiter, or produce 
more than a slight feeling of mystery and fear. The fancied hor- 
rours of the Walpurgis Eve become a farce when we look at the | 
commonplace character of the scenery selected as the locale of the 
Devil’s Sabbath, or rather for his annual worship by the millions of | 
his followers, the vermin of our mother earth. There is not a hill- 
side in my own Carpatha that does not offer a more romantic and 
befitting scene for infernal worship than the most gloomy dell in 
the whole range of the Hartz.” } 

“ Right, worthy ‘Transylvanian : 
ish of the two.” 

“Tn its appearance and fitness for magic spells and diabolical 
incantations, | mean, sir caviller. Our mountains boast an altitude 
exceeding eight thousand feet; the platform of the Brocken does 
not exceed three thousand, I believe. We boast also—”’ 

‘“ You do; and you have some reason as regards the gipsies of 
your native land, who hover on the borders of civilization from the 
shores of the Black Sea to the head waters of the Vistula. They 
swarm in the recesses of your boasted mountains—we never sec 
more than a stray specimen or so here.” 

The black student was silent for the rest of the night. 

** Has any of the burschen present ever passed through the Val- 
ley of Hell!” uttered a burley, quick-speaking voice from behind a 
dense cloud of tobacco smoke, in the right hand corner of the room, 
adjoining the fire. 

“Not yet,’ was the answer of the gipsy’s adversary. 

* You mean the Hollenthal, between the Schwarzwald of Baden 
and the placid waters of the Rhine,” said another. 
my way along its paths, and can speak as to the excellence of the 
wooden clocks made there, and of the ugliness of the women. Not 
a glimpse of female beauty is to be obtaimed in the travel of the 
whole of that wheel-cobbling circle of Suabia.” 

** But how did you pass the Hollenthal ! as the plodding English- 
man travels, boxed up in the Fahr-post or Eilwagen, as if resolved 
not to see the beauties of the country he has travelled far to in- 


! 
your country is the most devil- | 


“T have made 


spect! or as the hasty American rides, from post to post, with 
horse-killing expedition and despatch! or as the frivolous French- 
man travels, busied in idle chat and senseless mummery! Did you 
take your knapsack on your back, your iegenhemt in hand, and 
the short rifle of the hunter on your shoulder’ Did you pursue the 
cow-path along the flat banks of the Rhine, or the still more insipid | 
route of the general tourist by the wagon-road! or did you strike 
boldly into the depths of the Hollenthal, among the spurs of the 
mountains and the sombre dells and the eternal pines of the Black 
Forest! did you dare to scale the heights of the Feldberg, or were 
you content to wander among the water-courses of the Mourgthal! 
I have made myself familiar with every granite plateau of the 
mountains, and every glade and streamlet of the woods. [can re- 
count the history of each crag-built turret, and the legends of the 
gloomy hollows in the pass of Hell.” | 

** How came you by this local knowledge, bursch ?” 

‘| first drew breath at Hirchsprung, the centre of the Hollen- 
thal; my father was the principal guide to Moreau in his famous | 
retreat through this romantic valley ; and the glory achieved by 
my parent in that enterprise determined me to make myself ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of this wondrous valley trom Freyburg 
to Steig. A thousand rills wash the roots of the pines growing in 
the Schwarzwald or Black Forest of Baden, and many mighty 
rivers have their sources in its hill-sides—but I know them all, and | 
can point out the destination of the bubbling spring, and tell, as I 
straddle its basin, whether its waters are to glide among the | 
vineyards of the Rheingau, and be eventually lost in the mighty | 
* dark 
and run a course of nearly two thousand miles 


rush of the German ocean, or whether it is to swell the 
rolling Danube,” 
before it laves the shores of the Crimea or receives the sack-bound | 
victims of the Turk.” 

“ Well said, bursch. I knew not that you were so learned in 
the ways of water and water-courses 
schnapps and kirschwasser, and do you tell us one of those same | 
legends of the Hollenthal, or valley of Hell.” 


Come, let us replemsh our | 


“ Ay, but you must not suppose that our valley presents no- 
thing but gloomy pictures—we have sunny landscapes and golden 
vales, and forest lakes of most surpassing beauty ; it isin the abrupt 
and tangled mysteries of our dark forest glades, in the forbidding 
horrour of the overhanging masses of stone that suddenly choke the 
pass and seem to bar the traveller's 
ties—in the unearthly whistling of the pine-tops in the mountain 
blast—in the etrange entwining of their snake-like branches and the 
crawling of their yellow roots upon the surface of the rocky soil— 
in the multiplicity of dark and cgeeping streams that seem to double 
round the traveller's path in endless coil—in the frequency ot 


way with insurmountable difficul- 


wooden crosses erected by the path-side to denote the execution 
of a murderer or the death of some luckless wavfarer—in the nu- 
merous donjons and turrets that bristle on the trackless crags, with 


* How ts it that university towns in Europe are generally famous for 
the excellence of their sausages’ Gottingen, Jena, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Rologna attest the truth of the remark. 





t A travelling staffin general use among the German students, s« named | 


from the place wiere they are made. \ 


| would spirit her away. 


| hunter on whom she had bestowed her heart ; 


} 


| 


gorge of the mountain, and surrounded by scenery of the most dis- 
mal nature in the Héllenthal. The small thal or valley beneath 
the tower is devoid of the usual vegetation; a granite rift or gully 
tells of a distant earthquake ; and a spur of the Feldberg terminates 
in an extinct voleano, scarcely a hundred toises from the turreted 
crag. Yet we are told that it has been inhabited, and the size of 
the tower, and the roofless quadrangle at its foot, are evidences of 
the truth of the report. 

‘Tt is most likely that the tower was erected, in common with 
other donjons and towers in the Hollenthal, somewhere about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the Swiss had established 
their independence by the treaty of Westphalia, after three hundred 
years hard fighting against the powers of Austria and France. 
Many of the soldiers of fortune and the disbanded captains who 
had been battling under the banners of the above nations, 
through Suabia in their way from the mountains of Helvetia, and 
as inclination prompted, built their donjons near certain passes, 
and made the adventurous traveller and the neighbouring farmer 
pay toll and tythe. Some of our noblest families can trace their 
origin to no higher source, without the aid of fictitious genealogic 
and lying scrolls and tales of dead men’s deeds. It is said, and 
the peasants hand these tales down from generation to generation 
with unaltered diction and amount of fact, that one of these free- 
booter heroes, with some half dozen of his men at arms, 
to fortify the isolated crag as described above, and compelled the 
peasants to work in their behalf. The chief is said to have been 
a proud and cruel lord, fierce in his anger and unforgiving in his 
revenge. After afew years’ residence, some of his companions 
died, and others left him for a more congenial land, so that he re- 
mained with but one stern and hard old man, in possession of the 
ill-gotten chaussée-gelt which had accumulated in many years of 
rapine. At last, the Graf Vorsflede, for such was the name of the 
chief, who had fought long in the ranks of the Landwehr,* was ap- 
pointed by the emperour to margraviate on the banks of the Inn 
He hastened, with his ancient companion in arms to secure the re- 
ward of his services, and the inhabitants of the Schwarswald were 
glad at his departure. 

* But he was not long away ; 


passed 


resolved 


the shadow of the tall donjon 
had scarcely dialed its annual round when the dark valley was 
again the abode of the Mark Graf, who brought +.ith him a faur- 
haired damsel, of tender age and most exceeding beauty A 
grisly dame supplied the place of the old soldier, who had been 
left in charge of the duties of the Mark; 
girl was especially confided, during the hunting excursions of 
Vorstlede. In her little rambles on the hill-side, or by the mean- 
derings of the forest stream, the old crone still kept a watchful 
eve upon the young prisoner, as if she feared that the foul fiend 


to her care, the young 


And whispered reasons were given by the 
simple foresters for this especial watchfulness and care ; it was 
said that the Mark Graf had stolen the girl from her home in the 
fastnesses of the Bohmer-wald : and fearing the interference of her 
friends, had conveyed her to his donjon in the Hollenthal till the 
fierceness of the pursuit were over, or the young girl had learned 
to love her rude betrayer. 

‘It was said also that she had left in her native vallies a young 
that in her abduc- 
tion, she had shrieked to him for assistance, and that Vorsflede had 
left orders with the old soldier to watch for the passage of the 
youngster if he should attempt to cross the Mark in her pursuit ; 
and the old crone muttered in her gossippings that there was little 


|| doubt but that the hunter would be well cared for. 


** That the lady pined for her liberty, or her lover, was evident 
to the few inhabitants who resided in the dreary neighbourhood of 
the turret. She strolled sadly along in her daily walks, followed 
closely by the old woman, to whom she never condescended to 
speak, altho®gh her silver-toned voice was free!y used in colloquy 
with the wives and daughters of the humble neighbours, among 
whom she became exceedingly popular ; and more than one of the 
rough sons of Suabia declared their readiness to assist the lady in 


It stands on an isolated rock in the most inaccessible | 


| in the fearful vicinity of the turreted crag. 


I remember me of | started with his family ra the residence of a heed whe resided 


higher up the Hollenthal. The remaining half dozen of the pea- 
sants that dwelt near the Graf's donjon, also left their huts till the 
dreaded fury of the chief should have passed away 

‘** Three weeks elapsed ere the woodman had courage to venture 
He was surprised at 


| the countless flight of ravens that hovered around the donjon's top, 


yet seemed as if they feared to light. The lower gate of the path 
from the tha/ to the crag was fastened, and the door of the dwel. 
It was 
evident that the Graf and his companion hag had left the place, 
yet the woodman had not the heart to essay an entrance till he had 
summoned his comrades After some delay 
passed in useless but cautious knocking at the portal, the foresters 
broke open the well-fastened door, and hastened, with a divining 
fear, to search the turret from its cave-like cellar to the battlement- 
ed top. 
diabolical malignity can produce, met their astonished sight. 


ling beside the tugret was newly barred on the outside. 


to his assistance. 


A sight of horrour excelling aught that the records of 
The 
When the 


brutal Graf encountered the fugitives in the forest, the young man 


girl was there—alive—a mouthing, jibbering maniac. 


jumped from the horse, and with drawn sword, dared him to the 
ficht. 
bounded love for the lady and respect for her protector, gradually 


Vorsflede intimated a desire to parley, and, professing un- 


drew near to the unsuspecting pair, till, watching his opportunity, 
he knocked the lady from her seat by a stunning blow with his left 
arm, and as the young man started forward to catch her, the Graf 
Upon their ar- 
the lady recovered from her swoon ; 


ran him through the body with his hunting-sword 


rival at the donjon, she was 
taken to the top of the turret, and chained alive to the dead body 
of the youth, by the Graf himself—the man who had sworn to her 


so many oaths of never-ending love and adoration. The corpse 


| was fastened to a grating fixed in the stone flooring of the turret’s 


! old crone, and, 


been tenanted ; 


' wall 


her sad distress, but that they dared not brave the vengeance of | 


the Mark. 

‘In spite of the old crone’s vigilance, the lady obtained several 
interviews with a young man, of fair stature, who came in secret 
to the Hollenthal, and remained perdue in the hut of a certain 
woodman. His wife entertamed the old guardian in the front 
chamber while the lady stepped mto the small back reom, to hold 
converse with the stranger, under pretence of comforting a sick 
child. Her flight from the donjon a stout forest 
nag was concealed within a short distance, and the young man was 


was arranged ; 


directed to pass to the west, till he struck the Rheinstrasse, when 
he was required to push for the French frontier, where he might 
defy pursuit. The next day, the Graf went forth to hunt at early 
dawn ; the lady left her couch, and despite the cries of the en- 
raged beldame, mounted behind the young man, who pushed his 
willing steed to the appointed pass. [tis not known where they 
crossed the path of the Graf, but an hour had scarcely elapsed ere 
the woodman, as he went to the exercise of his craft, met the 
ferocious chief, leading the horse of the runawavs, with the bodies 
of the lady and her lover flung across the animal's back. 

* Vorstlede must have suspected the woodman’s agency, for he 
threatened the man, as he passed, with such direful vengeance, 


| that the forester hastened | home. and packing up a few necessaries, 
bg Meaning literally, The Defenc e of the Country, a name applied tothe 
national guard or guutia of Germany. 











roof; escape was impossible, even if she had wished to court an 
instant death by precipitating herself, with her offensive burden, 
from the battlements to the rocks beneath. The Graf was insensi- 
ble to her prayers—her shrieks for pity ; the ruffian who had rob- 
bed her of her virtue and professed to live but in her smile, heard 
her agonized supplications with a sneer, and left her to a slow and 
dreadful death. He hastened from the tower, taking with him the 
fastening the entrance, fled from the Hollenthal 
with a savage determination of completing his revenge. 

** Who can deseribe the anguish of the young girl when left en- 
chained to the bleeding form of him who had lost his life in her de- 
but in a death of most 


meridian sun and the damp 


fence! left too, without a hope of rescue, 
The heats of the 


dews of night, which fell alike on her unprotected head, were as 


appalling shape 


naught to the fearful companionship forced upon this gentle crea- 
ture, in the drear gorges of the savage mountain and the black and 
It were 


endless woods. Vain to attempt a relation of her sufferings 


from hunger, and its fearful attendant, thirst. The dullest imagi- 
nation can conceive the horrours of her gradual deecay—till reason 
fled from its oppressed abode, and then—in savage obedience to 
1¢ fastened her teeth in the neck of the 
half-putrid corse beside her, and glutted her insane appetite with 
the flesh of him she The 


poised with creedy beaks above her head; 


the ungovernable craving, s! 
loved ravens, smelling carrion, had 
her last remaining 
With 


vacant mind, 


strength was used to keep the foul creatures from her food 
blood-stained mouth and ghastly smile that told the 
she welcomed the foresters to the groaning tables and well-spread 
The exertion 


thev 


feast made by her parents to honour her return 


broke the over-strained strings of her heart—she died ere 


could remove her from the turret’s roof. 
“The woodmen examined the papers found on the body of the 


young man, hoping to meet with a reference to his home—thev 


found it not—but a letter was discovered in the dress of the gu! 


that showed how futile was the jealousy of the Graf, how necdlese 


his revenge. The young man was the lady's only brother! 


“‘ Vorsflede was never heard of more. His donjon has never again 


indeed, such is the horrour of its blood-stamed 


s, that few persons have ever been hardy enough, even in the 
he recesses of THE RAVEN's TOWER” 


broadest daylight, toe xplore t 


THE CHOICE! 


The Spanish lady sat alone within her evening bower, 

And, sooth to say, her thon ave were such as suited well the hour 
For, shining on the my rtle | they shone ag ain, 

The moonlight fell amid the ai rhs like light and glittering rain. 





es unt il 





The ground was strewed with cactus flowers, the fragile and the tair— 
Fit emblems of our early hopes—so perishing they are ; 
, } I A 
The jasmine made a starry roof, like some Arabian hall; 
J 3 
And sweet there floated on the air a distant fountain’s fall. 


She leant her head upon her hand: “1 know not which to choose— 
Alas! winch ever choice | make. the other I must lose ; 

They say my eves are like tl and if they are so bright, 
Methinks they should he as those stars, and shed o'er all their 








e stars; 


ight. 
and bears the stoutest lance 
plumes wave and dance : 
cht and dews are falling round. 
his lute’s soft number's sown! 


“Don Felix rides the boldest steed, 
And gallantly 
But then Don Guzm 


How sweet beneath mv 





i his white 
‘nthe n 


e¢ come 


above his | 
an—whe 
latt 











* Don Felix has in triumph borne my col lours rou nd the ring; 
Th ee courses for my beauty’s sake, he rode before the king 
Don Gu an he has breathed in song a lov rentle care— 
And many who know not my face, yet know that it is fair.” 


cht, now veiled, shone o'er the changing tide 
tillnew tlowerstheir place supplies 
lady 8 voice Was he -ard— 

'* was aye her latest word. 


The incorstant moon, now bri 
The wind shook down the flowers.but 
And e 


“Alas! L know: 








‘ho'd by some tarot 
t which 


song, 





Yet. ere that moon was ol 
Gay on her snowy paltrey, 
The bride was voung and beautiful, 
But the silken rein was hung with pearls, 


we saw the Donna Julia ride 

as Don Alonzo s bride 

the bridegroom stern and old.— 
isings bright with gold 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, with a Memoir by her sister and an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Sigourney. Tvols.12mo. Lea and Blanchard. 


Tuis is the most complete edition of Mrs. Hemans’s works we have 
yet seen, and its execution is highly creditable to the publishers. The 
introductory notice, by Mrs. Sigourney, contains a just and feeling 
appreciation of the merits of its subject, and the memoir is one of the 
most interesting pieces of biography we have ever read. It tells us 
just what we want to know about the gifted authoress, and is written 
in a remarkably easy and graceful stvle. ‘To recommend the poems 


themselves to our readers would be superfluous, for the name of 


Mrs. Hemans is now respected wherever there is a love for pure 
and lofty sentiments clothed in the sweetest language of poetry 
There is much truth in the remark, that Mrs. Hemans’s genius was 
intensely feminine ; it was the offspring of the imagination and the 
heart, and was the expression of those pure and self-denying af- 
fections, those fireside virtues which are woman's alone. Even the 
enthusiasm with which she is inspired by deeds of heroie courage 
is truly feminine ; it is the admiration which a delicate mind, con- 
scious of its own weakness, pays to the exhibition of strength and 
power, so that when the poetess tells us that **she loved above all 
things to look at the flashing of bright steel,”’ we see no inconsis- 
Her mind had no power of abstraction—she had no 
could not divest a 


tency in it 
love for mere truth for its own sake, and 
fact or a principle of its accessories and circumstances, another 
womanly characteristic. ‘Thus, though she was passionately fond 
of flowers, she had no love for botany, and could never be brought 
to learn even the first principles of science. This exclusive empire 
of feeling often caused her much pain, and it was long before the 
severe teachings of sorrowful experience taught her a more sober 
and subdued tone of mind. But this change was at last effected, 
and her last years are a most touching instance of the sanctification 
of the heart and intellect produced by pure and profound feelings of 
religion. Her poems furnish us no lesson of virtue so beautiful as 
that contained in her life. For these reasons, we look upon this 


memoir as a valuable addition to the poems. The present edition 


is handsomely printed on fine paper, and will grace a library. We 
cordially recommend it to every lover of poetry. 
Guy Fawkes, by W. Harrison Ainsworth. Svo. Lea and Blanchard. The 


Tower of Loudon, by the same, do. 

We class these two books together, because they are republish- 
ing here at the same time, and because the general character of 
each is the same. We are no special admirers of Mr. Aimsworth’s 
style or choice of subjects; 


writings sell, they must be found generally acceptable, 


but from the readiness with which his 
We cannot 
consider Mr. Ainswo;th a man of much talent. The subjects he 
selects are generaily of a repulsive nature, and his mode of treat- 
ing them is equally so. We do not think Jack Sheppard or Guy 
Fawkes exactly the stuf! to make heroes of, for there 1s no great- 
ness of mind to soften their villanv. Alexander and the robber 
may be equally guilty, but the former is by far the best theme for 
the novelist. He has little power of imagination, and his only secret 
for producing an impression on his readers, is by calling up terrible 
or loathsome images which, of course, will produce an effect, but 
not quite the one awriter ought to aim at. His force of deser:ption 
is akin to that of the Newgate calendar, consisting not m strong 
pictures of the workings of guilt in the mind, but ma minute des- 
eription of all the tools and accessories and circumstances ot deeds 
oferime. This argues an inferiour degree of talent, and its popu- 
larity, we must think, a diseased taste in the reader. In the late 
numbers of * Fraser's Magazine,” the story of Catharine Hayes, 
who cut her husband's throat, 1s told in much such a style as Ains- 
worth’s, and it is a good satire on his peculiar mode of writing. The 
“ Tower of London” is, perhaps, less objectionable than his former 
works in this particular, but it is stull faulty. It is not enough, as Mr 
Ainsworth seems to think it is, to mtroduce a well-known and famous 
name, such as that of Lady Jane Grey, or her husband, or the duke 
of Northumberland ; there must besides be nature, spirit, and inter- 
est in the dialogue and narrative ; but our author scems to think that 
if he graces his pages with a few such names, he has done all that 
should be asked. 


after, but we may venture to predict their popularity will be as 
short-lived as it is extensive. 


We are aware that his books are much sought 





The Duke, by Mrs. Grey. Lea and Blanchard. 


This book belongs to what we may call the moral school of no- 


Philadelphia 


vels ; we mean those in which heroes and heroines are models of 
principle and right feeling, as well of grace and beauty, and in which 
virtue is always profusely rewarded and vice properly pifnished at 
the end of the second volume. This is certainly a merit as far as it 
goes, and is much better than making wickedness interesting and 
goodness repulsive. Farther than this, we cannot say we have 
found much to notice in these volumes. The style is correct with- 

t any pretensions to brilliancy, and the story of the same charac- 
ter. Of the two extremes, they lean rather towards dulness than 
extravagance. but may furnish occupation for a summer's afternoon 


to those who have nothing better to do. 


The Messiah, etc. by John Landis : Harrisburgh. 1839. 

We find on our table half a dozen devotional works, sermons, 
hymns, etc., by a Mr. John Landis. One of them is a translation, 
and is tolerable enough; even Mr. Landis’s own writings, so long 
as he confines himself to prose, are not always unintelligible, but 
his verses are the very perfection of nonsense. We would give 
some specimens to confirm our opinion, but they would be sure to 
Taise a laugh, and the weakness of the human intellect, especially 
on sacred subjects, is not a fit subject for ridicule. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have looked over the paper signed Hope Lesley most hopelessly, (shade of | 


Joe Muller, your pardon ') as it 1s impossible to decipher the chirography. By 
the way, we have a number of commumications tn the same predicament, 
which we are obliged to reject unread. They may be the productions of ** mute, 
tnglorious Miltons,”’ or expresses from Tittlebat Titmouse, Esg., for aught 
we know: at any rate, we have at least Ten Thousand a Year of the like, 
which tt would take the sagacity and patience of ** Quirk, Gammon and Snap” 
to unravel. We trred one the other day by a new process, viz. : 
the whole corps of composttors belonging to this establishmeni; at first they 
made some progress, but after awhile coming across a word which looked like 
nothing on earth, after twisting, turning, capsizing, endways, longways, side- 
ways and allways, the manuscript was “ordered to he wpon the table” as a 
mystery which has remained to this hour unravelled. Those curtous tm such 
matters, will have an opportunity of seemg i shertiy, as we mtend to send it 
to Peale’s museum as soon as the giant makes room for tt, for it is almost of 
as ponderous dimensions, and in our judgment about as great a curtostly. 
If writers would bear in mind that their illegible perpetrations not only tar 
the patience of the editor, but actually wmpoverish the compositor, they would 
have a little more compassion than to send for publication such obscure abomi- 
nations. Hereafter we shall reject without making any attempt to peruse them 

The * original” anecdotes of Washington are not orrginal. We have one, how 
ever, that ts, which our correspondent may add, if he thinks proper .to his col 
lection. One of two gentlemen recently conversing about the Natural Bridge 
of Virguma, remarked that there was an extraordinary incident connected 
witht, for that General Washington once threw a dollar completely over at, 
an achievement which has not been performed since. ** No wonder,” replied 
his companion, ** for a dollar in those days could be made to go a great deal 
farther than at the present time.”* 

The * Hollenthal,” which will be found in to-day’s impression, 1s copied from the 
Aprtl number of the Gentleman's Magazine, edited by two of the cleverest men 
of Philadelphia, William E. Burton and Edgar A. Por, Esquires. The tale 
we hove transferred to these columns as a specimen of the good things con- 
tained tn the really excellent number before us. 

The communication of Aratasis too polttical. 
eres of wit, by the way, which, in general, we detest) 1s camtal, 
for the amusement of both parties. “ ve bern working for you,” as a cask 
of hard cider sard to General Harrison. 

Judas is informed that we know nothing of the We believe that they 
have not all turned fishermen or shepherds, however ; although some of them, 
we have reason to believe, are getting a living © by hook or by crook.” 

The Welcome to Fanny Esler, we should pudge to be rather premature, espe 
ctally as her visit to this country is eltegether a matter of uncertainty. We 
wl! retawn the lines, however, and should she appear, they wll. 

Billy Black asks us why a new dollar ts like a red cow! We don't know, except 
it 1s because they both have heads and tails. We see no other resemblance 
between them. 

To Moving Accidents we have the same objection, as the first of May 1s not yet 
come. 

Melancholy Musings are rather laughable than soul-subduing, and we commend 
the author to thin diet, say, crackers and soda water ** without.” 

The “ Cratigue upon the several performers of the Postilion,” ts decihined. 


The Samuel Wellerism (a spe- 
and we copy tut 


* poets.” 








IL? Svusscripers who intend changing their places of residence 
on the first of May, will oblige us by sending notice to the office 


of publication 


Great and little —The world is divided as to the exact meaning 
of these words ; and the controversy has become so warm, with 
the promise of a realization of Paddy's cold weather, which he said 
grew “hotter and hotter every day,” that it 1s our purpose to m- 
terpose in the premises. We deem it our duty to decide. Ther 
is, lor instance, at this moment, 4 controversy going on in the city, 
which it were as well to settle before it grows worse. If we let it 
alone much longer, it will become as complicated as the Maine 
boundary, and we make it matter of conscience not to neglect it 
Whether Monsieur Bihin, the Belgian giant, or the gallant Mayor 
Stevens, born somewhere on the border of the * disputed territory,” 
be the ‘greatest curiosity,’ is a question which is at present 
agitating this great city, “from centre to circumference The 
Westphalian, (for it is clear from certain personal proportions that 
he was born where hams were in vogue,) is somewhere about seven 
feet seven inches in altitude, while his antipodes, the gallant major, 
measures little over three feet. Still, we maintain the pretensions 
of Monsieur from Maine, though he can’t talk half as bad French 

Major Stevens is the biggest of the two by 
Which the 
curiosity, natural or artificial—the coach harness of the 
flea,” or the chain cable of the Great Western? Where centres 
the largest amount of human wonderment, in the tiny fabric of the 


as his competitor 


several acres! do our readers consider greatest 


industrious 


fairy hand which concentrates the complication of the watchmaker's 
craft in the lady's finger ring, or in the bolder operations of Michael 
Angelo in constructing St. Peter's Church? ‘here can be no 
doubt that the least of these efforts of human art was the largest! 
The church is great in its proportions, huge in the mass of material 
necessary to raise it; but which called for the greatest amount of 
mind to bring it to perfection, itself or the simple finger-ring which 
did in miniature, much more than the architect has been able to do 
in magnitude’ The finger-ring of course’ 
might be employed to build up marble walls—simple mechanical 
labour was all that was required to carry out the designs of agenius 


Labourers ad libitum 


that had only to lay out great outlines and employ mere vulgar 
handicraft to complete them Not so with the minute artist; his is 


the finer modification of human skill. He is the metaphysieran of his + 


art; he is obliged to deal in the finer-spun mysteries. It is impossi- 
ble for hem to hire his stone-work by the day. He has to do all 
himself. So is it here. The Belgian Anakim has hugeness enough, 
in all conscience ; and, to do his mountainous merits full justice, he 
is the best proportioned mass of flesh and blood that we have seen— 
i a well-looking fellow, with a very good countenance and a set of 


the scrutiny of 


features betokening more intelligence and a greater share of good- 
nature than are usually found in a show prodigy of any sort 
Nevertheless, it is impossible for us, whatever others may do, not 
to vote in favour of the * little ones.” A whale is a very respecta- 
ble fish at sea; and so is the elephant an animal that should be 
treated with every proper deference on land ; but, with all re spect 
for greatness, either in the salt water or in the fresh water jungle, 
give us, if you please, the small smelt or the little leveret, in pre- 
ference to beastiality on the larger scale—whether rambling through 
the blue waves of the Pacific, tumbling through the reedy sw amps 
of Hindostan, or trampling down the supernumeraries of the 


Bowery theatre ! 

The mrcture windows—of this city ought to be indicted, and those 
who open them go before the Court of Sessions. The Mirroris no 
purist, and professes no particular fastidiousness in such matters ; 
but itis umpossible not to notice, and, noticing, not to bear vivid 


testimony against the aggressors. The print windows in many 
parts of the city are grossly indecent, and contra bonos mores. They 
act, we are constrained to say, as the pioneers to licentiousness ; 
and many of them, we believe, are intended for that very purpose 
But, whether so intended or not, there can be no hesitation in be- 
lieving that such is the effect. In fact they are not only licentious 
but hbellous. That they are licentious, a look alone is sufficient te 
prove ; for particular pais is taken so to represent Auman nature 
as to lend aid to it in gloating over ebjects only calculated to minis- 


That 


is clear enough to those who, happening to know the originals, know 


ter to its lowest and worst propensities they are Jibellous, 


how scandalously they are misrepresented by these lascivious en- 
gravings. Who, for instance, ever saw the portrait of Ellen Tree, 
in Jon, or some other respectable, though less prominent perform- 
ers of female character in various departments of the drama, with- 


out feeling disgust at the liberties taken with them! However, 


this is by no means the worst of the nuisance. It really seems as 
though there were a settled purpose to degrade and render value- 
less the charm which woman's loveliness throws over ourexistence 
—a determination to bring her down to the standard by which she 
is estimated by the grossest and most grovelling libertimsm'! Our 
mother Eve has been very beautifully painted by more than one 
emiment artist, and we have looked with as much delight as others 


upon the portraits ; but, sinec her ¢ xpulsion from Paradise, it has 


been the fashion to wearclothes ; and, we believe, most people will 
ayree withus that her vrandd iughte rs look better by putting themon; 
Scantiness ot 


drapery, adds very little to their loveliness—especially if the 


at all events, that they are more becoming mm publi 


retrenchment is merely local, and supertluity in one portion of attire 
is counterbalanced by curtailment in another. When it takesdou- 
ble the amount of silk to formsh forth a modern damsel that was 


required to clothe her great-grandmother, it is unmaidenly to make 


80 false a distribution of t—wrong, altogether wrong, to permit such 
' 


partiality in placing it Doubly re prehensible is tan the painters 


and engravers to give them hints im so bald a taste ; and still worse 


is it, that they should give the opposite sex so gross a ground for 
coarse and fre } ently for nbald remark In aword very one is in 
jured by such exhibitions—from the exhibitor to the exhibited ; and 


the public, for the reasons already adduced, is a double suflerer 


* Hau apparent!” As the premature dandy exelaimmed after 


the seventeenth ceremony of drawing a razor over his face m the 


fond hope of finding a beard. Lather had been lavished with un- 


sparing profusion, until Lillvlip was likely to languish mto utter 


despair. He had * whithpered his d 


i 
He did 


not believe it pe thaible to produthe a crop 
Thoap would no more 


theouragement with dving deth- 
por denthv.” 


by manure bring brithles on a pigth 


fathe, than po ndretic would make potatothes grow upon a fat roc _ 
Hlowever, like the last attempt of Robert Bruce's spider, the ult 


mate endeavour brought light Lilly caught encouragement, and 


The 


when he had mastered 


the joy of his heart has only been equalled on one occasion 
philosopher who bawled out * Eureha! 


his “ sum" in Daboll’s arithmetic, furnishes the only parallel case 
Lilly himself had that word upon his tongue’s end ; but his Greek 
having been neglected, it translated itself into the English with 
which we have commenced this paragraph 


The cabs once more. —These pleasant and popular vehicles, which 


are scarcely ever ile, were first introduced to the notice of our 
citizens by Mr. Brigham Eaton, whose stables are at No. 135 


Crosby-street. The cabs bid fair to supercede the hacks altogether, 
which has created a sjirit of hostility and opposition on the part of 
that 
‘The 


cabs are the most useful things imaginable, and they ought to be, 


the owners and drivers of those abominable ampositions” 


has met with the disapprobation of the whole community 


and they will be, universally encouraged 


The Croton water-works.—We are gratified to learn, by the an- 
nual report of the commissioners, that this great work will be com- 
pleted for use at the coming year. The cost will be about mone 
millions, whichis three millions less than the estimate of the legis- 
lature. Near four millions have been expended, of which one mil 
lion two hundred thousand were expended the last half of 1839 
There are ninety-seven sections to the aqueduct, of which filty- 
four are completed. About twenty-six miles are arched complete 
There remain to be finished six and a half miles in Westchester 
county, and seven and a half with the water-pipe, on the island of 


New- York. 
tributing reservoir at Murray's Hull, (forty-second street,) is forty 


The whole length, from the Croton river to the dis- 


miles 
be completed tll 1843. 


The crossing at Harlem river by the high bridge will not 
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|| he, ‘don’t talk to me of your quavers and crotchets! musicians are | 


| generally stupid fellows, and they would not be so if their art re- 
quired a superiour mind. Music is nothing after all but a succession 


? In consequence of the sudden indisposition of the composi- 
tor who sets up the music, we are obliged to solicit the kind indul- 
yence of our readers for the omission of an exquisite melody, which 





will be given in our next. 

THE FINE ARTS. | 
| 
| told me, neither of us understand a word of it.” 

sana ‘flying from the subject,” said the captain, “* what has music to do 
LETTER TWO. with Cherokee!” “Everything,” said Tom, “ for if your defi- 


TO THE STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. | nition of music be correct, they must be both very similar; for they 
| » Th ‘ez 
at's a 


My youns rrienps!—16.—At Augsburgh stands forth, to this | 47¢ both merely @ succession of sounds, and 
day, a notable example of public judgment on the fine arts! About || sophism,” said the parson, interrupting him, * don’t think to per- 
, suade us that our hobby-horse is a real horse—-no! no! I can't 


| Cherokee language,” replied Tom, “ is nothing but a succession of 
sounds, which I can hear as well as you; and yet, if the truth be 
“ Now, you are 





COBBETT ON MUSIC. 





a hundred years ago a man died there who left to the city a hand- ) 
some legacy, which he directed to be laid out in the purchase of admit him into the stable of the muses! Had you chosen painting | 


a picture for the adornment of the town-hall. This legacy was ||‘ ¢@rry your ideas, then I should have thought you mounted on a 
held up as a prize to painters, who were invited to try their || proper nag. In painting there is scope for the fancy, (the worthy 
|| divine drew a little,) in painting there is food for the eye, and the 
‘Two pictures were considered to be distinguished from the mass mind too! In painting——" *“ You must pardon me, sir,” said 
of those sent in; and these were set apart. One was excellent— Captain Cox, (to whom the latter words of this eulogy were ad- 
the other detestable! The day of selection arrived, the town- || dressed,) you must really pardon me if I cannot agree with you. | 
| am very sorry to differ with you in opinion, but I could never see 
any great beauty in painting; and if one is forced to decide be- 
tween it and music, | own candidly that I should give the pre- | 
‘ference to the latter. I like a good song after supper! There's | 
‘something in it very jovial; especially when there's fun in the 


| ' ‘ ’ . ; ¢ » | 

night and day in working at his picture, in the hope of acquiring a| words !—but painting! why its only a bad imitation of nature, 
é 4 ! te ' T 7 > 5 > » Vu ff , had 

reputation among his fellow-citizens ; and such was his disappoint- H after all! ‘To me, one fine picture looks very much like another ! 


ment when he heard of his failure that he cut his throat in mere || The clergyman began with some warmth to defend his favourite | 


mortification, and left his picture in the hands of those who were || @musement, when Tom interrupted him by stating a fact, which he 
incapable of appreciating it. The judges, in this case, have been || knew from former experience, namely, that Captain Cox, owing to 
5 }} . 

saved from oblivion by their very judgment! Both paintings were || S°™e defect of vision, was unable to distinguish between blue 
. J ; . at « ‘ ' eS mm 6 s 2 

hung up (perhaps to justify it,) in the picture gallery, but every |, and red! **T know it! T acknowledge it!” said the captain; * but 
. , we > y . op . , = 

artist and man of taste who visited their town pronounced in favour || hat of that’ I can tell one picture from another! I know a ship | 


of the unsuccessful candidate, until at length, death having removed |; from an apple tree ; and if I know when a ship's well built, don’t | 
} you think I know when it is well painted? Ah, bah!" The cler- |! 


| 
| gyman smiled good humouredly, and dropped the subject ; for he 


skill on a chosen subject—namely, a wolf robbing a fox of its prey 


| 
| 
| 
| 


council assembled, and, chose the had one!) Now this town-council 


was a numerous body of decently educated men, perfectly compe- 


| 
| 
i 
tent to govern their city and regulate its finances ; but, in matters ! 


of painting, they were no better than so many donkeys! The un- 
successful painter was a highly-gifted young man who had spent 


all the parties implicated in the choice, the pictures are now ex- 
hibited side by side in derision of it ! 

17.—I tell you this story in confirmation of some of the hints, 
given in my former letter, as to the capacity of the public to judge | 
matters of art ; for I am anxious to impress on your minds the im- 


| saw the uselessness to attempt to argue with such an adversary. 
| I smiled too, as our eyes met, and he saw it. I think he under- | 
' stood my meaning, and began to be aware that if the captain's |, 


's 
| 


| knowledge of painting were weighed against his own knowledge 
| it 


i} 
\} 
| 
} 








portance of the subject jj kn 
18.—Perhaps some enthusiast will tell you that I am teaching || of music, the balance would be so very even that it would be out | 


you to worship ignorance! But don’t believe him. What I wish || of the power of human discernment to say which scale would pre- || 


to teach you is, how to make the most of it; for remember, and ,, ponderate. 


remember well, that in the world at large, ignorance of art, gs-|| 23.—Now the guardsman, the geologist, the divine, and the }} 
|| captain, to whom I have been alluding, were all excellent persons, | 


\ and well educated, and all capable of giving the most sound and | 


i} 





PECIALLY OF Music, ¢s never considered a disqualification to form a 

correct judgment on it 
19.—This may seem extraordinary to you who do not, as yet, H wholesome opinion on matters connected with their several pro- 
know much of the world; and therefore before telling you how || fessions—for the best of all reasons in the world—namely, that 
| they had well studied them. But neither had the most remote idea i 


to go on with your overture, I shall justify my accusation by facts! | 
20.—* Which do you think the greatest man, sir, Haydn or || of a musical phrase; yet all thought themselves capable of pro- | 


Mozart !” said one day a captain of the guards to an eminent mu- || nouncing judgment, off hand, on the merits of a composition, —and | 
** Upon my word,” said the | did it often with all the boldness of men who feel their dictum to 
Unfortunately, each of these had, amongst his 


sical professor of my acquaintance. 
other, “ I do not like to pronounce an opinion which must yield a l be indisputable. 
preference to one of two men who were both so very great in dif- | friends, many who had faith in his yadgment, for there were many 

ferent styles of composition.” * O, nonsense !”’ replied the man || who, on this subject, were as ignorant as himself, and who on all | 
of war, “* [ think Mozart was the greater genius” ‘ Perhaps,” | others were considerably inferiour to him in information. Thus it is 
rejoined the other, * you have had a better opportunity than myself || that one fool makes many. These however are, after all, not the 
of studying their works, and can speak with more confidence.” || Werst sort of critics that one has to do with; for their ignorance 
“ Who! I!” said the captain, ‘I don’t know a note of music ; but || being perfect, a single question ts often enough to bring it out in 


what of that, I am sure that Mozart was the greatest man for all | all its glory! There are another set of critics who are much 
that!” ‘|; more clumsy customers, and in my next letter I'll tell you who 


21.—** I cannot admit music to be a liberal art!” said one day || they are. 
24 —In the meantime be good bovs, mind what I have said to 


Dr. Crackestone, a very learned professor of geology, to old Hook | 
the composer :—*“ I studied it once, myself, a little ; but I aban- | you on this subject, and believe me to be your true and disinter- 
ested friend, W. Corserr 


doned it, because I found that it unfolded nothing new !—that it || 
proved nothing! I have an old monochord, at home, which I used 
to employ in calculating the relative proportions of intervals ; and, 
sir, I shall be very happy to make you a present of it.” This was | 
said with a polite sneer, and the people who were by laughed ; for 
the professor had a reputation for wit; and you know that the 
greater part of the world is always ready to laugh approvingly at | 
what such a man says, even when it is nothing better than sheer) sented in this announcement enhances greatly the value of the 
Now, in these cases, good manners forbid you to say | compliment intended us, and this is much heightened by the in- 
indeed, it is} trinsic beauty of the song itself, which we have heard with the 

The words were originally published in the 


—>— 


THE PIANO. 





Our best acknowledgments are due to Mr. Giubilei, for the dedi- 

| cation of a beautiful canzonetta, ** Maiden, weep not,”’ just compo- 
sed by him to words of Miss Vandenhoff, and published by Hewitt, | 

Such a combination of talent as is pre- 


as sung by Miss Poole 


absurdity. 
to your adversary, ‘* Sir, you are a nincompoop;’ 
generally by far the best plan to change the conversation, or to let 
it drop. 

22.—“ What, sir!” said the Rev. Mr. Squacker, a Scotch cler- 
gyman, once to Tom Dibdin, “* would you venture to affirm that | 
there is anything in music worthy of a superiour mind, or anything |; 
in it which could not be accomplished by the meanest capacity ! | 
Suppose a fiddler were to playa strain, don't you think I could 
imitate him?” “ Try,” said Tom, taking up the fiddle and plaving 
the first part of “‘ God save the King.” “ Imitate that!" The 
parson tried, and made a diabolical noise. He appeared, however, 
to think that he had played the same notes as those of the original. 
It was then that I began to see (I forgot to say in the outset that | 
I was by at the time) that the Rev. Mr. Squacker had been made 
by one of nature’s journeymen who had not made him well ;—for I 
found that, owing to some natural imperfection in the structure of | 
his head, he was incapable of recognising the diflerence between 
one note and another. I tried to make him sensible of his deti- | 


, 
interest 
We cordmlly recommend the music to every one of our 


greatest 
Mirror 
fair readers ; 
Hewitt and Jaques have published another edition of ‘ Near the 
lake where drooped the willow,” upon copper, a new and beautiful 
The pleasing arrangement of this melody 


mode of printing music. 
as a glee, sung by “* The Euterpeans,” 1s also forthcoming from the 
same establishment. Would that their manner of performing it 
could as easily be given 

Firth and Hall have published a favourite set of quadrilles, ar- 
ranged for the pianoforte, by Wilhelm Iucho: entitled ‘* Heather 
Flowers, or Recollections of Scotland.” From a rapid running 
over of these quadrilles upon the piano, we have formed a very 
The set (which consists of the com- 
The same publish- 


favourable opinion of them. 
mon figures,) terminates with a pretty waltz 
ers send us a national song, called * The Old Pear Tree,’ 
sed by King. It is illustrative of an incident in the career of Wash- 


* compo- 


| of sounds, and one man can hear them as well as another.” “The |, 


ciency ; but in vain! He still believed himself competent to judge | 
the matter, and continued to maintain that music was unworthy 


of a place among the sciences. 
question, one Captain Cox, a naval friend of Dibdin's, came in. 


He heard the fag-end of our controversy, took part in it, and de- 
cided against us—that is, Tom and me. 


Whilst we were discussing the i} 


“Pooh! nonsense !"" said | 


ington, connected with a tree growing on the grounds of the pub- 
lishers. It is quaint and original. ‘Come where the violets 
blow,” a “ duet for two rowes,” (who ever heard of a duet for less 
or more than “two voices?) written by W. B. Cooke, and com- 
posed by Wilhelm Tucho, for Mr. and Mrs. Horn, is very pretty, | 
and must become popular. It is also published by Firth and Hall. || 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 

ANALYsIs oF EMOTION.—Let me remark, that it isa pity to think 
by how many subdivisions of ordinary means we must arrive at th: 
nobler feelings of our nature; as, for instance, I must. to fee! 
devout in church, dress myself out in my best; put on mv hat, 
,coat and boots, and walk down stairs; and how many thousand 
little corporeal and mechanical actions and reflections are nece ssary, 
, before my feelings can be interested. And, dearest, if | want to 
express my deep affection for thee, only consider in what a round- 
about way I must go to work. I must take a penful of ink, (and 
then most likely stop in the middle of a rhapsody to mend my pen,) 
dry the writing, seal the letter and take it to the post-office; besides 
much more I might mention ; and you, when you get the 
must pay the postage, look if you have the change— jx thaps have to 


letter, 


go up or down stairs for it——but there is no end to this! 
Natura peavuty.—I maintain that there is no such thing as 
really bad weather. In the very worst, there are at all events fins 
picturesque clouds to be seen now and then, and perchance a str 
of blue. 
Put me ina dark, damp valley, and there must be hills round it, and 
I can climb up them and get a fine prospect. Or if it is a flat olain 
why there are always grass and bushes or flowers to be found. 


So, too, there is no such thing as a really ugly country 





+ and 
where these are, there are birds—and is not this capital enough for 
aman to be happy on? 

Conquests.—Heroes and conquerors often perform muracles of 
courage and skill, and earn immortal glory, just by writing a line 
or two to some of their subordinates ; because a good army is }ike 
a stocking-frame, which being a master-piece of mechanisin, and 
capable of a hundred ditlerent movements, only wants one or two 
touches of the owner's hand to set it a going, and in a few minutes 
the stocking, or the victory, as the case may be, is finished 

Gortue.—Goethe is too artiticial to be great. He has put on 
of late a factitious indifference and elevation, as though he were try- 


ing to carry out Pope's lines, and 
— ‘* See with equal eye, as lord of ail, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ,” 


and he flatters himself that his indifference to others’ sorrews ts for- 
titude in his own. 

Birps.—I find great pleasure in thinking to myself, that 1 
songs of the birds I hear around me have not changed for thousands 
of years, but are the same now as they were in Paradise ; and when 
I see birds of passage, I reflect that the same notes which pleas: 
my ear now, perhaps charmed a listener in Asia or Africa a few 
weeks before. 

Conripants.—Love is often a heavier burden for a man to bear 
than for awoman ; for every woman, by a kind of instinct, has some 
friend, to whom she confides all her secrets, and ease herself by 
talking about them ; but a man is ashamed to confess his feelings. 
and often conceals them till they wound and rankle 


y Perry Ttrove.es.—How J pity a man of genius who ts afflicted 


with the petty troubles that beset our life, who must earn his bread 
when he wants to write, and get out of debt before he can make 
himself immortal! It is like seeing a tree full of the choicest fruit 
with lots of clothes hanging to dry on the branches 

SPRING AND auTUMN.—lIt is true, Spring does not descend to mer 
like Autumn, and say to them,** See what treasures I bear on my arms 
and boughs—all these are yours.” It rather needs gifts itself, for 
it is bare and barren; but it comes like a naked child, who smules 
on you, and you take him into your bosom 

Own avarice.—You may safely believe any exaggerations o! t 
poets about misers, for the intensity of their passion for gain goes 
far beyond anything poetry has invented. The miser is the on!s 
one who ought to rejoice at the flight of time; for every day that 
passes by gives him so much more interest 

Cumate.—I have remarked that, as a general rule, people ar 
contented with the land they live in, but not with the weather; an 
the reason 1s plain, because the former is permanent, and we aday" 
ourselves to it: the other, uncertain 

Horr.—We send our glances and our sighs up to heaven, whi 


after all, is nothing but the blue tinge of the atmosphere which sur 


But 


the blue heaven dwells properly in the blue eve that looks up tot 


rounds our planet, which we alternately inhale and exhale 


PoruLar commotions.—Slowly and quietly, as the Rhine gathers 
its masses of ice, does mischief gather in a nation; and as the Rhine 
hurls down its avalanches in thunder, without warning, so does the 
spirit of evil break forth and scatter rain around 

Avutuors.—Authors should be opossums, and carry their brood 
about in their pouches, until they are fully grown, and fit to go out 
into the world. 

Cuarters.—Chapters are like stone seats scattered on the long 
road through a book, to give the reader a chance to rest himself an 
look behind him. 

Femace pur_osopHers.—Women cannot reason. but thev fee! s: 
keenly as to be often led to the nght conclusions without knowing 
why. Their only philosophy is that of the heart 

Herver.—Herder is a man of vast intellect 
much that he gets dazzled and confused; as a giant would dist 
guish only masses, and see individuals imperfectly 


It is resistless when 


in fact, he sees s 


Lovs.—Love is feeble only when it fears 
it acts 

STIMULANTS OF THE BRAIN.—There are three great stimulants ¢! 
the brain—philosophy. coffee, and chess 
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